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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue usurpation in France looks baser and blacker the more closely 
itis examined. It has been carried into effect with wanton mas- 
sacre, and is supported by fraud and lies. 

The fiction, that Louis Napoleon was compelled to this foul 
course in order to defeat a plot hatched against himself by the Na- 
tional Assembly or some of its members, is not believed by the 
veriest gobemouche in Paris. This story, when first told by the 
audacious tools of Louis Napoleon in the press, was disclaimed by 








his then Ministers; he did not venture to allege it as his ground | 


of action on the 2d of December; he takes no steps to have the 
plot unveiled and its authors brought to trial. 

Every day brings to light new atrocities committed by the sol- 
diery, as vouched by witnesses above suspicion. The attempts to 
raise barricades—few, isolated, without preparation, and manned 
by inconsiderable numbers—served as a pretext for firing upon the 
peaceable bourgeoisie in the streets and battering their houses 
with cannon. One after another, the assertions hat the troops 
had been fired upon from the houses of respectable citizens are re- 
tracted. It now appears that the mass of the numerous victims 
were of the middle and wealthier classes, and that groups of well- 
dressed women were fired upon as readily as men. The cowardice 
of these military executions was only exceeded by the callousness 
and levity of the executioners. The object has been unmistake- 
= to strike terror into all ranks above the lower. 

he suppression of evidence is systematic. Neither the provin- 
cial journals of France nor the English and Belgian newspapers are 
allowed to circulate in Paris; the Parisian papers, with the excep- 


tion of a few devoted to Louis Napoleon, are either suspended or | 


gagged; and false or garbled accounts of the state of opinion in 
the provinces and in foreign countries are published by the Govern- 
ment. No pains are spared to distract public attention from the 
crimes of the usurping power, by throwing open the theatres and 
other places of public resort, and by receptions at the Elysée. The 
British Minister is said to have been present at the latter. 
value of his presence, however, would be somewhat depreciated by 
the known extra-official intimacies of Lord Normanby and M. Bona- 
parte, which previously existed, and had been open to censorial 
remarks. 

For the present, this last violent revolution seems to be com- 
pletely successful. There is no show of combined or resolute op- 
position, and a disposition to submit appears to pervade a large 
proportion of the proprietary and industrial classes. But many 
things concur to warrant the belief that the power of the new 
Government is not very substantial. 

Louis Napoleon reigns by the army; or, as his own writers for 
the newspapers express it, rests on “ the vote and on the sabre.” 
But the means by which he has bribed the army to his interests 
have not been of a nature to render its devotion universal or per- 
manently reliable. The regiments attached to him have been 
favoured and placed in the most agreeable quarters ; the mere sus- | 
picion of Republican sentiments in a regiment, or a leaning to any 
of his political rivals, has been promptly punished by relegation to | 

ia. There are many moody and discontented men among the | 
soldi ny The vote of the army on the continuance of the Presi- | 
dential power in the person of Louis Napoleon was taken openly ; | 
every olicer or soldier who voted against him knew that he would | 
thenceforth be a marked man; yet it is admitted by the Govern- | 
ment organs, that out of sixty-five thousand votes already ascer- 
tained, nearly four thousand were recorded against him,—and this | 
although the Generals known to be hostile to the President's | 


schemes have been shut up in prison. 

Little weight is due to the alleged symptoms of reviving com- 
mercial confidence. A trifling and tem rise in cotton at 
Rouen is ostentatiously recorded; but in other branches of | 


The | 


t have had a great meeting at Edinburgh ; at which 
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trade it is only asserted that they :i// improve. At Marseilles, it 
is admitted that all business isata stand. As for the public funds, 
their condition is too good. The arrangements of the French stock- 
exchange are extremely favourable to the operations of a reign of 
terror. There are only twelve licensed “agens de change”; their 
books are by law constantly open to inspection, and thus every 
transaction is known to Government, and every banker or private 
individual who should make a bargain indicating distrust in its 
| stability would be exposed to its vengeance. Gold, the value of 
| which before the coup-d’état had indicated a slight downward ten- 
| deney as compared with silver, has since risen 6 per cent; and 
| gold is notoriously better adapted than silver for hoarding in 











+ | troubled times. 


Moreover, every man of note and respectability in polities and 
in the profession of the law continues to stand aloof from Louis 
Napoleon. The majority of the Assembly, and the members of 
the High Court of Justice, refuse to become his accomplices. 

No long time will be required to show whether the usurper can 
in any degree preserve appearances. The finances of France have 
not yet recovered from the shock of 1848; the public expenditure 
is permanently in excess of the revenue. Where or how is he 
to raise money ? 

Meanwhile, a systematic despotism and terrorism become daily 
more completely organized. The proclamation respecting parties 
subjected to the surveillance of the high police, or who may be ac- 
cused of having been at any time connected with secret societies, 
holds over the heads of indefinite numbers the prospect of banish- 
ment for lengthened periods to a penal colony and pestilential cli- 
mate. Military tribunals are organized for the trial of political 
offences. Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Lyons, are kept quiet by the 
| same overwhelming military force as Paris. The provinces are 
| quiet wherever there are troops in suflicient numbers; where this 
| is not the case, partial and desultory insurrections are breaking 
| ont in succession. 
| _ There lacked but one feature to complete the odious character of 

the usurpation—the hypocrisy of religious pretence—and that has 
| been added. The man who expelled the Keecmsbiy from its hall 
| by bayonets, imprisoned its leading membevs, and suspended the 
| High Court of Justice—the man who violated a solemn oath and 
repeated voluntary professions, in thus acting, has restored the 
church of St. Genevieve to the priesthood. 





| 





Something very like the maximum of press-restriction has been 
attained in Austria. The military governor of Vienna has forbidden 
the newspapers to notify any arrests that may be made, or publish 

| the names of persons arrested, because “ this interferes with Judicial 
proceedings.” It would not be easy to go much further with- 
out suppressing newspapers altogether. Mark the close affinity 
between the policy of the elder despotic Sovereigns and that of the 
| youngest member of the aos, the incipient Emperor of France, 
so recently adopted into the holy brotherhood. 





The foreign dynasty, which the wisdom of the European Powers 
set up in Greece, is hard put to it to maintain an ascendancy. The 
| Klephti dispute every inch of ground with it. The state of affairs 
| revealed in the course of criminal trials resembles that of England 
| in the days of Sherwood outlaws and tyrant barons. There are 
| brigands alternately in the service of the state and plundering on 
_ their own behoof ; priests conniving at robbery and sheltering out- 
| laws; and a church refusing to submit to secular jurisdiction. 

The Greek Government is cowed by its Robin Hoods and Friar 
| Tucks. 


The home news of the week appears of very secondary conse- 

uence in presence of the alarming intelligence from France. It 

' is not merely that our domestic movements are less attended to, in 

consequence of ess with which men hearken for the last 

report from the other side of the Channel, but the actors, listening 
along with others, are less earnest and energetic. 





| Not that men are absolutely idle; there has been a great deal 


of business done in a small way. The “bucolic societies” are 
making their annual demonstrations; the exhibitors of fat cattle 
in Birmingham doing their best to rival the exhibitors of fat cattle 
in London, and both pate in their convivial speeches displaying 
the average amount of desire to flirt with politics. Mr. Walker, a 
genuine American lion, has been addressing the men of Man- 
chester, in a style that may well make them cease to regtet the 
loss of the Hungarian lion now on his way to the U: 
The deputation appointed by the Customs Reform m 
City last week has made its assault on Downing Street; 
John Russell has coolly parried: The opponents of the 
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have met in London to protest against unsectarian education. Lord 
Clarendon has appeared in the witness-box in a trial at Dublin, to 
explain the delicate relations which existed between himself and a | 
newspaper subsidized in the cause of “law and order.” Mr. George | 
Thompson has been telling a London audience how he came to be 
outvoted at the Reform Conference in Manchester. 


drainage, in defective water-supply, in i 
in offensive and injurious trades, in the 





. . tion at a moiety of our total death-rate. 
The latest arrivals from the Cape announce “decided advan- - ; 


tages” over the Caffres. Those “decided advantages,” however, 
leave the termination of hostilities apparently as remote as ever. 
Indeed it is admitted, that their most probable result is but to 
shift the scene of hostilities from the mountains of the Amatola to 
the North of the Orange River. The predatory excursions of the 
Caffres within the colony are carried on with undiminished success. 


Che Canrt, 


Tue Queen has not this week extended her exercises beyond the circuit 
of the Royal grounds, but she has begun again to receive company. Prince 
Albert has once enjoyed the sport of shooting. 

The Queen gave audiences yesterday to Prince Carini, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the King of Naples, to receive 
his credentials; and to Sir Julius Hartman, to receive a letter from the 
King of Hanover announcing his accession. 

The Duke of Cambridge and the Duke of Parma left Osborne for Lon- 
don on Saturday; and the Duchess of Kent returned to Frogmore on 
Wednesday. 

Lord John Russell has been her Majesty’s visitor this week. 


Che Abrtrogalis. 


The Corporation Municipal Reform Bill was brought up again to the 
Common Council on Thursday from the Freedoms Committee, revised in | 
those particulars which the Recorder said last week might perhaps peril 
it in the House of Commons. It does not seem to have been altered in | 
any important feature: the municipal franchise is given by clause 4th 
to every male person of age and not under legal incapacity, who shall 
oecupy in the City or its liberties, for a year and a day before the 1st of | 
September, any house, warehouse, counting-house, office, chambers, or 
shop, and shall be rated to the City police-rate at 10/7. per annum, “ and 
shall bear lot” in the City. The clauses of the bill were agreed to; and 
the question, ‘ That this bill do now pass as amended,” was carried amidst 
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The cattle show of the Smithfield Club, at the Bazaar in Baker Stroe¢ 
opened to the public on Tuesday. The show of this year is slightly de. 
| ficient in numbers, compared with last year; but it is superior to’ that 

? 


point of excellence. The reporter 


of the Zimes—a gentleman, no doubt, of professional qualifications—de- 
scribes the characteristic points of the exhibition and the prize-list. 
en exhibited, and the improvement 


-+h was so marked last year, is con- 


| tinued. Though no single animal may possibly be reckoned equal to the Here- 


‘e are a greater number of first-rate 


oxen. The Herefords have again carried the palm; and this show, it may 


where cattle of all different breeds 


In the first, second, and third classes, the Here- 


ort-horn taking the second prize in 


the first class; so that in point of early maturity the Herefords have this 
| year taken the lead, as they have also done both this year and formerly in 


without patches of fat, when kept 


The gold medal was won by Mr. Longmore. The short- 
horns are not, on the whole, equal to last year, though some very fine ani- 
Lord Feversham and Mr. Holland carry off the first two 


s are well represented by Lord Lei- 


cester, who wins the first two age in the fourth and fifth classes with beau- 
n class sixth (Scotch, Welsh, or Irish breed) 
the prize was taken by Mr. Kinderley’s Welsh ox,—the first instance, it js 


t the palm from the Scotch at the 


The competitors in the various classes of cattle include the 


pal prizes, and both gold medals, 


In every case in which a prize was gained in all 
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much cheering. 


places, who, having no parish-officers to elect, cannot “ bear lot” ?] 


establishment, and in its expenses. 


29,2847. per annum to 19,1742. per annum. 
clerks, some 9027/. a year could be saved. 
adopted by the Commission. 

At a Court of the City Sewers Commission, on Tuesday, the annual sani- 
tary report of Mr. Simon, the Medical Officer of the City, was brought up. 

During the last ten years the population of the City has increased about 
3.4 per cent; but in some districts there has been a decrease, so that the 
ratio of increase in other districts has been far greater. 
East London the increase has been far above the average, and in the St. Bo- 
tolph subdistrict the increase has been more than 16 per cent. This great 
local increase represents the continued influx of a poor population into local- 
ities already unwholesome from overcrowding by a squalid and sickly popu- 
lation. The mortality was 2978 persons, or at the rate of 2.3 per cent; the 
average being nearly 2.44 per cent. The deaths, during the three years that 
Mr. Simon has been Medical Officer, have been 9493 : he points out the start- 
ling fact, that of these no less than 3469, or nearly three-eighths of the whole, 
befel children under five years old. As children at this age are about a 
tenth part of the whole population of the City, this rate proves that they die 
in the City at four times the rate of their natural proportion to the average 
mortality of the district. There were 391 cases of fever. Every case of 
fever may be spoken of as entirely preventable by sanitary means. The 
deaths by cholera and kindred diseases were 902. From the statistics of a 
a of fifteen years a fact is deduced, perhaps novel to the City authorities, 
that in the long run the destruction of life by fever, which is always here, 
surpasses that of the Eastern disease, which comes at considerable intervals : 
moreover, if the deaths by typhus double in number those produced by cho- 
lera, the list of persons attacked by typhus, and by it for a long time inca- 
pacitated, is immeasurably beyond this proportion. “Two or three times 
the number of deaths by cholera would give you the number of seizures, 
and enable you to estimate all the direct mischief caused by it; while in 
regard of typhus, probably for one death there are twenty cases of pro- 
tracted illness, tardy convalescence, and injured constitution. Not only are 
the deaths double in number, but each of them indicates an infinitely larger 
amount of sickness and suffering not immediately productive of death.”’ 

The deaths by smallpox were 91; of which it would not be harsh to say 
that 90 were deaths due to culpable negligence in not resorting to the public 
institutions for vaccination. This neglect ought to be made as penal as the 
neglect to feed or clothe the infant. Of the 100 deaths by erysipelas, a large 
majority might have been escaped under better sanitary circumstances. The 
tables show that of the whole 9493 deaths during the past three years, 3923 
were caused by acute diseases, two-thirds of which were dependent on local 
and preventable causes. But it is not by acute disease alone that “ prevent- 
able death” ravages the population: chronic ailments,—for instance, the 
immense class of scrofulous diseases, including consumption, which causes at 
least a quarter of our mortality—show the vast influence which “ cireum- 
stances”’ exert over that mortality. ‘Of such circumstances,” says the re- 
port, “some lie within your control, and affect masses of the people; but 
the more special causes of chronic disease lie rather out of your jurisdiction, 
and the option of avoiding them is a matter of individual will. Vicious 
habits and indiscretion, a life too indolent or too laborious, poverty and pri- 
i ieiasitudes of weather and temperature, intemperance in diet, un- 
: d adulterated food, and not least inappropriate marriages tend- 


po as nate particular kinds of disease,—these words may suggest to 
; yop BERS se various influences within the sphere of private life by which 
the. eath-rate of a population is largely enhanced, and the control 


ainable, lies almost entirely at the discretion of the classes 
operation. Considering all these causes, and the needless 
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[Will the expression “and shall bear lot” exclude the 
lawyers in the Temple, and the worthy citizens in other extraparochial 


At a Special Court of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, on 
Wednesday, Mr. Lawes, the Chairman, read a project which he had pre- 
pared, at the request of a Committee on the subject, for a reduction in the 
The general result of his various re- 
trenchments was that the establishment charges would be reduced from 
After allowing for special 
The scheme was unanimously 


In the whole of 


as a pure breed, are falling in estimation with both the feeder and consumer; 
and the necessity of producing them with a larger proportion of lean meat 
compels a system of crossing which will soon leave little of the original dis- 
tinctive breed remaining. As a cross with the South Down, we recommend 
an inspection of No. 189, a pen of three twenty-months old sheep, bred by 
Mr. Overman; than which there is probably no more profitable sheep for the 
farmer in the exhibition. Of the to Cotswold breed there are only two 
lots shown. ’ 

‘The pigs are a splendid collection; Mr Coate, of Dorsetshire, being in 
this department the most successful prize-winner. In_all classes, and at 
every age, he takes the first prizes; beating his Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert, Lord Radnor, the Speaker, Sir John Conroy, and many others. Lord 
Radnor’s pigs and Sir John Confoy’s are well worthy of notice. The pis 
shown by Mr. Culliford is said to be within a few stones of half a ton weight, 
and yet it is not overgrown with fat, nor inactive. 

“The accommodation for the show has this year been much enlarged, and 
the arrangement of the animals gives great facility for careful comparison 
and examination. On the whole, we should say that the show exhibits a 
continued and marked progression in perfecting the quality of the meat 
rather than the enormous size of the various kinds of animals exhibited. 

“Tn the gallery we observed a stand containing specimens of Irish vege- 
| table produce sent by the Royal Dublin Society, and admitted to the show at 

the instance of Lord Clarendon,—mangold, swedes, carrots, cabbages, Xe. ; 
| which are most creditable to the climate, soil, and management which pro- 
| duced them.” 

The yearly dinner of the Club was eaten at Freemasons Tavern on 
Wednesday ; the Duke of Richmond in the chair; and pretty good spirits 
—for agriculturists—generally prevailing. ‘The Committee have decided 
that, in future, premiums shall be given for beasts classified according to 
breed : a perfect revolution in the plan of exhibition, the Smithfield Club 
having hitherto been the only club which lumped all breeds together, in 
order to bring the best animals to the top place without reference to breed. 





The merchants deputed by the great City meeting on Customs Reform 
were to have been received by Lord John Russell at the Treasury on 
Monday ; but when assembled at the Treasury, according to appoit- 
| ment, they received a note stating that Lord John Russell would not bi 
! able to receive them on Monday, but would be happy to do so on Tues- 

day. They returned on Tuesday; and were received by Lord John 
| Russell and Earl Granville—the latter a satisfactory substitution for the 

“ discourteous” Chancellor of the Exchequer of former interviews. At 

the head of the numerous deputation, were Mr. Masterman, Baron 

Lionel Rothschild, Sir James Duke, Alderman Thompson, Mr. James 

Clay, Mr. Matthew Forster, Alderman Humphery, Mr. John M‘Gregor, 

Mr. T. A. Mitchell, Mr. Archibald Hastie, Mr. George Sandars, Mr 

John Sadleir, Alderman Salomons, and Mr. W. Williams, all Members ot 
Parliament. In the considerable list of additional names there are repre- 
sentatives of most of the eminent mercantile firms of the Metropolis— 
Travers, Crawford, Gassiott, Tooke, Greene, Lindsay, Hawes, Dillon, 
Caldecott, Pegler, Sandeman, Frith, Hanson, Bagshaw, Burmester, Bux- 
ton, Peel, Walker, Hurry, &c. t 
Mr. Masterman stated, that nothing like political feeling intermingled 
with the proceedings of the deputation, nor did they desire to dictate any 
) particular measure to the Minister. —o 
Mr. Travers, the chairman of the deputation, read a “representation 
of the business on which they were come before the First Lord of the 
| Treasury. 
| Primarily, they were commissioned to express the earnest desire of the 
| commercial classes that the Select Committee of last session on the Customs 
| should be reappointed at the earliest period after the reassembling of Parlia- 
| ment. But secondarily, they were charged with an imperative though pain- 
| ful commission, involving reflections on individuals. The Government 1s 
responsible for the abuses of the Customhouse system, either by a misap- 
| plication of the powers it possesses, or by neglecting to apply to Parliament 
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— 
for the ability to introduce such reforms as it never refuses to the reasonable 
ntations of a Ministry in which it re s confidence. The Board of 
Customs is inefficient and incompetent; its Commissioners are inaccessible, 
its proceedings secret, and appeals from it to the Treasury are 
from itself to itself; the proceedings against the Dock Companies are 
instances of abuse of powers and perversions of justice, that no plea even of 
ublic exigency could palliate. Of these scandalous wrongs the Treasury 


been, if not the author, at least the abettor: temperate and friendly re- | 


monstrances against them have been received by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with disregard and dismissed with discourtesy ; and in the end he 
has rendered resistance to him impossible by a gross misrepresentation of 
the Companies’ concessions, and by putting a meaning on their words 
which is entirely negatived by their whole correspondence. 
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furtherance of the objects for which they were originally incorporated, by 
supporting in each inn a single lectureship; a provision absurdly inadequate 
to carry out its ostensible purpose. 

“Your Committee believe, that the only remedy for these evils is to be 








; found in the restoration of some central authority, similar to that of Convo- 


After asking | 


the reappointment of the Select Committee, therefore, the deputation were | 
commissioned to add the expression of the deep and general dissatisfaction | 


of the mercantile classes with that department of Lord John Russell’s Go- 
yernment which directs the administration of the Customhouse system. 


Lord John Russell premised, that of course they would not expect that | 


he should at the moment be prepared with a reply to these grave charges, 
which they had no doubt maturely considered, and which they had “ pre- 
red and written down.” 

No doubt, the duty of collecting so great a portion of the revenue as the 
Customs revenue is one which should be performed with as little ve xatious 
interference as possible with the lawful pursuits of commerce : with that 
view, Lord Granville, now present, and other official gentlemen, had been 
appointed to inquire; and at a later period a Select Committee of the House 
f Commons was appointed. The Government had showed by this how 
sensible they were of the deep importance of the subject. It is not accurate 
to represent that the Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the appointment 
of a Committee, so far as regarded the general administration of the Cus- 
toms; he merely said, what is said twenty or thirty times a session, that it 
was doubtful if questions pending in a court of law could be referred to a 
Committee. Undoubtedly the Customs might admit of improvement. It 
must be remembered, indeed, that the laws had been reformed by one no 
less able or qualitied to deal with the subject than Mr. ILuskisson ; still they 
might admit of improvement. It does not follow that the Board is guilty 
because it is accused. Lord John could not assume them to be guilty—he 
must inquire into the facts. They were none of them appointed by him 
during the five years that he had been in office, he had only appointed Mr. 
Pressly, a gentleman well qualified for the post. The Board, rightly or wrongly, 
was persuaded that there were great frauds in the Docks; and it would have 
been wrong in the Treasury, on its own responsibility, to stop the legal pro- 
ceedings, allow the revenue to lose, and the general body of merchants to be 
wronged. With regard to the complaints of the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, Lord John could not admit their justice. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was bound not to interfere with the Board of Customs. As to his 
“gross misrepresentation of the concessions’? made by the Docks, Lord 
John was informed that the Docks were ready to pay 5/. as a fine, and that, 
as in 1817 and 1818, the fine was made 100. at once, “ instead of 5/. and 
all expenses,”’ in order to get rid of subjects of irritation. But whether the 
fine is 5/. or 100/. is of little importance to the Treasury. With regard to 
the compromising of prosecutions, whether or not they are according to strict 
justice, is a matter that may be debated, but there are innumerable prece- 
dents for the proceeding. With regard to the very important point of the 
reappointment of the Select Committee on Customs next session, he was not 
aware of any absolute objection to it; but he would not pledge himself to 
that course at the present moment, for he should first like to communicate 
with the Chairman of that Committee, and confer with him respecting the 
advantages of its reappointment. He could assure the deputation, that the 
whole subject should receive his impartial consideration; and any measures 
which, while securing the revenue, would give great facilities to the Dock 
Companies and the merchants generally, would meet with his strenuous 
support. 

Mr. Mitchell, as Chairman of the Select Committee of the Tlouse of 
Commons on the Customs, placed himself entirely at Lord John Russell's 
disposal in reference to the reappointment of the Committee. 

Considering the onerous duties which occupy the whole of the Premier's 
time he could not venture to ask him now to read the evidence collected by the 
Customs Committee; but he trusted that Earl Granville, in whom they all 
had such confidence, would peruse that evidence, which would be shortly 
printed. The conclusion to be drawn from it is that the Commissioners of 
Customs had grossly abused their powers. It would be intinitely better that 
Lord John should take the initiative. 

Mr. W. J. Hall hoped that the deputation would obtain some assurance 
that the Select Committee will be reappointed ; but Mr. Masterman trusted 
that the deputation would rest satisfied with what Lord John Russell had 
already said on that point. And so the deputation withdrew. 


The supporters of Voluntary Education held a conference at Crosby Tall 
on Tuesday. Mr. G. W. Alexander presided; and Mr. Joseph Sturge, 
Mr. Charles Gilpin, Dr. Cox, the Reverends Howard Hinton and John 
Burnett, and Mr. Edward Miall, were on the platform. It was resolved 

“ That it is not only important, but indispensable, that the education sup- 
plied by public schools be religious, not merely by comprehending periodical 
Scriptural instruction, but as impregnated habitually with a religious spirit. 
That no arrangement for religious instruction collateral to a system of secu- 
lar education can eifectually supply the religious culture required.” 


At a gencral meeting of the members of the Law Amendment Socicty, 
on Monday, Mr. Stewart read the report of the Equity Committee, which 
made these recommendations—That, as a general rule, every disputed 
question of fact or law should be decided by the Court before which the 
cause is set down; that where a Court requires proof of facts not disputed, 
the Judge should examine into the fact himself, viva voce; that parties 
should have the option of submitting facts to trial by a Jury, under the 
direction of the Court ; that Judges should sit in chambers like the Com- 
mon Law Judges; and that Masters should be abolished. 

The report of a Special Committee on the Bar, the Attorney, and the 
Client, was read by Mr. Crawford. It recommends the discontinuance of 
the modern usage that an attorney intervene between every client and his 
barrister, and the establishment of the ancient rule to the contrary ; that 
there should be free access of the client to counsel at every stage of the 
proceeding ; and that counsel should be made liable, summarily under the 
order of the Court, for gross negligence, including all cases of breach of 
contract or of confidence. The report makes the following recommend- 
ations respecting the conferring of the degree of barrister. 

“The Inns of Court—which resemble in their nature the Colleges at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, possessing the anomalous power of themselves confer- 
ring a degree—have not only suffered the previous examination to fall utterly | 
into disuse, but have almost wholly neglected their more proper function of 
educating the students in legal science. At the present time, three only out 
of the four Inns of Court appropriate a scanty portion of their revenues to the 


cation at Oxford and of the Senate at Cambridge, which may exereise an 
adequate control over the Inns of Court. They feel called upon to condemn 
the present system, under which the power of granting degrees is vested in 
the Benchers of the Inns, and has by them been allowed to degenerate into 
an empty ceremony, utterly at variance with the original constitution of our 
legal university. 

“* Your Committee are aware, that no reform can be of any real avail that 
does not include a restoration of the collegiate functions of the Inns of Court ; 
the appointment of a staff of tutors or professors in each Inn, equal in ability 
and number to the instruction of all the students ; and the foundation of ex- 
hibitions and prizes as incentives to legal studies. But they believe that a 
reform of this kind would necessarily follow from the establishment of a 
public examination before granting the degree, and from the moral force 
which such a body as a Senate would exert upon the Inns of Court: each 
Inn would then probably vie with the others in affording the best instruc- 
tion, as an inducement for students to enter its walls; and a system might 
be seen at work analogous to that pursued at Oxford and Cambridge.” 

Both reports are to be printed, and brought up for consideration on the 
12th of January. 


About two thousand young men employed in London have lately tes- 
tified their obligation to Mr. George Hitchcock, the mercer of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, for his labours, and his pecuniary beneficence, in promoting 
the “early closing’? movement, and for his general exertions to raise the 
position of Metropolitan shopmen. At a soirée in Freemasons Hall this 
week, they presented to Mrs. Hitchcock a portrait of her husband, 


| painted by Sir John Watson Gordon, R.A. Mr. Hitchcock acknowledged 


the compliment in a kindly speech. 


The “ great ease,” as it will some day be called, of Miller rersws Salomans, 
was disposed of in the Court of Exchequer on Monday, in a very short time 
Mr. Sergeant Channell and Mr. Macnamara were for Miller, the champion 
of the ultra-Protestants in the House of Commons, against the Jewish ag- 
gression; and Sir Fitzroy Kelly, with Mr. Peacock, Mr. Goldsmid, and Mr. 
Willes—an extraordinary combination of legal ability—-were for Mr. Salo- 
mans, the Jewish aggressor. Mr. Macnamara had explained the pleadings, 
and Mr. Sergeant Channell had made a long opening speech, when the 
Judge, Baron Martin, sugzested, that as the facts did not seem disputed, th 
doubtful law might be better determined by preparing a special ease for the 
Court above ; and he offered to prepare the case himself. After consultation 
of the forensic array, it was agreed that the kind offer of the Judge should 
be aecepted. The Jury found a verdict accordingly; and Baron Martin will 
frame a case on which the opinion of the Court can be taken, to determine 
whether a Jew may or may not legally sit in the House of Commons, 


Thomas Riding, an engineer, has been sent to prison for two months, hy 
the Lambeth Magistrate, for violating an agreement with his employer. 
Riding consented in writing to act as foreman to Mr. England, a maker of 
steam-engines in the Old Kent Road, at the rate of 7s. a day, for a year. 
He suddenly absented himself, and it was given out that he had gone to 
America. Subsequently, Mr. England discovered that he was working 
with Langrage and Co., engine-manufacturers at Newcastle. Mr. Englan 
at first suspected that Riding had surreptitiously made copies of the drawings 
of engines invented by Mr, England; and that Langrage and Co. had taken 
advantage of these. This turned out to be an error. The Neweastle firm 
advertised for a foreman; Riding applied for the berth, and said he could 
get permission to leave Mr. England; he was engaged by Langrage and C 
at 200/. a year and a commission on work done. 

Smith, the man who murdered the infant of his paramour while he was 
drunk, is not to be hanged, but to be transported for life. 


About a fortnight ago, six persons were overwhelmed by the fall of a por- 
tion of some new houses at the back of the Kensington Road. One of them, 
Robert Woolen, a young plasterer, has since died, and an inquest has been 
held by Mr. Wakley over his remains. The evidence illustrated the greedi- 
ness with which gain is pursued, reckless of injury to the life or limbs of the 
instruments of gain. Mr. Inderwick, the successful meerschaum-pipe manu- 
facturer, is building a square of handsome houses at the back of the Kensing- 
ton Road, which is to be called Gloucester Square. According to the archi- 
tectural fashion, the upper lines of the houses are finished by a massive 
cornice. In making such a cornice, it is necessary to attend well to archi- 
tectural balance, and particularly to the goodness of the cement which binds 
together the parts that are not individually in equipoise. Large paving- 
stones are built into the wall, and then the various members of the enta- 
blature are piled on it in stucco: if the brick-work under these stones be 
loose, or if the cement which binds down the stones be slack, the whole en- 
tablature will be torn off by its own weight. This accident oceurred while 
the building was going on; the materials gave way, and the whole cornice 
fell forward on the scaffolding ; the mass was of such a weight that the seaf- 


folding was crushed, and the men were involved in the ruin. At the 
inquest, Denis Hurley, the foreman of the plasterers, stated that h 
had repeatedly complained of the quality of the eement—mortar, instead of 


k-work was pulled down on his com- 
the cement to pieces with his 


cement was used 
plaint, and built up again. Il 


a portion of the bi 
could poke 


finger. He said to the men, “ Do you call this cement? why, you might a 
well use the macadam stuff off the reads.”” Instead of the courses under this 
cornice being carried up with good eement, made up vith cood Thames sand, 


they were carried up in inferior mortar: the stone-work ought to have bee: 
bedded in cement and grouted in, but instead of that some of the stones were 
putin dry. He pointed out the cornice to Mr. Bean, the architeet; who 
only said, **Tut, man, look at the equilibrium.” Mi Bean the architeet, 
deposed that he had not sutticient control of the materials used. He had 
complained to Mr. Inderwick, both personally and by letter, and a sented 
that Thames sand should be used. Only the Saturday before, he had com- 


plained to Mr. Inderwick that loam [mere road-stuff] was used, instead of 
sand. The materials were supplied by Mr. Inderwick himself. It is a com- 
mon practice—the supplying of materials by the party—but a very bad one, 


pregnant with mischief, and almost invariably resulting in some evil conse- 
quence. Loam destroys the binding qualities of lime; it would be as well 
to pile up a stack of dry bricks, as to build a cornice with mortar composed 
in that manner. The Jury returned the following verdict— 

“ We find that Robert Woolen was accidentally killed by the falling of the cornice 


of the parapet of certain houses, the property of Mr. John Inderwick, situated in 
Gloucester Road, Kensington, upon the 29th of November 1851; and we furthey 
find, that the cause of the aecident was by reason of the bad materials furnished by 


Mr. Inderwick We also find that Mr. Bean, the surveyor, was to blame for Lasiug 
permitted the works to proceed under such circumstances. 

Just before noon on Sunday, two new houses, nearly completed, at the 
corner of Bush Lane, fell down with the exception of the attic story, wiaet 
remained curiously suspended. The houses belonged to Mr. Alderman Law~- 


rence: had they fallen on any o‘her day than Sunday life would no doubt 
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have been lost. The place of the accident is > St. Swithin’s Church, 
and the assembled congregation were greatly alarmed. 


Che Provinces. 


The farewell dinner to Mr. Sharman Crawford by his constituents was 
iven in the Public Hall at Rochdale on Friday the 5th. Mr. John 
right and Mr. Cobden made the speeches of the evening: Mr. Crawford 

himself spoke but briefly. Mr. Cobden in particular attacked the “small 
borough” system, with a great variety of illustration; but from that 
special onslaught he proceeded to a general indictment against all con- 
stituencies for the little value they set on their own political principles, by 
letting the best Members of the House of Commons go into the service of 
the Government of the day without imposing any condition on the Go- 
vernment that their principles shall be carried out. 

He had in his eye eight or ten instances. Now, if one by one the 
Government is allowed to detach from the Liberal party all those who 
could enable it to carry out Liberal principles, what right have Libe- 
rals to complain that their party can accomplish nothing in the House 
of Commons? . . . . You all recollect, that last session the two parties, 
Whig and Tory, broke down together ; it seemed as near a dying out of 
the old members of party as possible. Neither Whig nor Tory party 
could carry on the Government. ‘They took up the reins, and after fumbling 
a little at them, dropped them again. Our Government went so completely 








a begging that an octogenarian Field-Marshal took the reins on Saturday and 
held them, I think, till the Wednesday ; Lord John Russell telling the House 
of Commons that the Queen, finding that the Government could not be held 
by either of the old parties, had handed it over for the time being to the 
Duke of Wellington: but the old parties took advantage of the opportunity 
to have a special kick at the Radical party, and said, ‘Ah! but the Queen 
never sent to your party, though. The Queen offered the Ministry to Lord 
Stanley and to Lord Aberdeen, but nobody ever heard of her sending for Mr. 
Hume or the Radicals.’ Well, I don’t complain of that. I don’t complain 
that the Government don’t send for me as an official. I don’t want to have 
any mock modesty about it. I tell you honestly, that from opportunities I 
have had since I have been in Parliament of taking stock of the men who 
do fill official situations, I am not going to tell you that I believe I could not 
fill an office as well as any of them. I am not going to affect any such hu- 
mility, because it would be very great humility: but I have no desire, no | 
taste for it. My craniological development, according to the phrenologists 
who have manipulated my head, does not show any great organ of self- 
esteem or ambition. I am abundantly satisfied—I am more than satisfied— 
with whatever of prominence or publicity, or fame if you like, I may have 
had in public life. I do not think it would add to my satisfaction—I am 
sure it could not to my usefulness—for me to be in oflice; and therefore I 
have no ambition to be sent for: but I want to see the men who are sent for | 
in earnest to carry out their en les. I tell you how to do it—follow the ex- 
ample set by Manchester, who, when Mr. Milner Gibson was in the Ministry, 
plainly indicated that if their Member joined the Government it must carry 
out certain principles that Manchester desired. They valued him too highly 
to sell him so cheap as to let him go for nothing. "This is what will follow 
—by retaining those men in our ranks that are now draughted off by 
the Whigs to become Attornics-General or Solicitors-General or Masters 
of the Rolls, or anything you please—Lords of the Treasury or Secretaries 
of State--instead of draughting off these men from our ranks and taking 
them into the Whig Government, we shall keep them on our benches ; and 
we shall very soon have a party—a party comprising so many men of talent, 
and having such an amount of influence at our backs by the constituencies 
they represent—honest, firm, independent constituencies, who won't allow 
themselves to be made merchandise of for the aggrandizement of any indi- 
vidual—that we shall stand in a commanding position to say to the Govern- 
ment, ‘ You must send for us to carry these principles out.’ ”’ 





tion to complaints respecting the want of ventilation. 


. gS 
day morning, and over a public meeting which was held i 
resolutions of the Conference in the evening, We can caly make > 
a 4 the gist ~ - enone adopted. They affirmed— — 

hat juvenile delinquency is inadequately checked 

want of proper industrial cuuntionah" and Sodnematen Mechel east the 
through the want of authority in = pers to compel attendance Ay 8 
schools. That an altered and somewhat extended course of proceedin - 
the part of the Privy Council is earnestly to be desired on behalf of children 
not yet amenable to the law, but excluded by the vice, neglect, and sever 
of their parents, from admission to the existing schools; on behalf of tte 
juvenile criminals, who might be aided by the establishment of “ indestricl 
feeding schools” ; and on behalf of juvenile felons, who should be placed j 
correctional and reformatory schools. That magistra':s should have i 
to enforce the attendance of the petty criminals iu tne “ industrial feedin 
schools,” and levy the cost on their parents ; and to commit young felons to 
the correctional and reformatory schools, instead of to prison. 

A Committee was formed, consisting of Mr. M. D. Hill, Mr. W, Glad- 
stone, Mr. Power, Recorder of Ipswich, and twenty other gentlemen of 
influence, to frame a legislative bill, and to draw up a memorial to the 
Committee of Council, for the attainment of the objects specified. 


Birmingham, like London, has had its great show of cattle—with tho 
additional provincial feature of a display of all breeds of domestic 
poultry. The breeders of the Midland Counties have been competing 
among each other in beasts and fowls, for some years, at the capital of 
the hardware districts; and each year it is said that they come closer up 
to the classical perfection of the national competition in the Baker Street 
Bazaar, while in trade excellency they bear the palm. Much of the 
stock shown in London is prepared altogether without reference to cost. 
but all the stock shown at Birmingham is judged with reference to price: 
and yet the difference of the two stocks is often such a one as the curry- 
comb and the stable pomatum-box could chiefly account for, However, 
Prince Albert, Lord Hatherton, the Earl of Leicester, and the Earl of 
Aylesford, managed here, as well as in London, to bear off good prizes. 
The display of fowls this ycar is said to have been six times as large and 
good as any other, or any previous one, in the world. 

“This extension,” says the reporter of the Zimes, “has been obtained by 
the multiplication of fancy varieties, the useful character of the show being 
still presumed. Lord Beauchamp exhibits three extremely rare hybrids be- 
tween a gold and common pheasant, in which the connoisseurs in such 
matters were extremely interested ; but the public at large will be more sur- 
prised and instructed to hear that a Cochin China cock and hen were pro- 
duced, weighing ee 21lb. [twice the size of a large Christmas si 
The pers mg altogether number 1656, and to each its price is appende 
in the catalogue. The sums specified for the more valuable lots are really 


| surprising; yet they are bought up with such avidity that prices intended by 


the owners to be prohibitory are, we understand, not unfrequently paid by 
buyers. This department of the show proves by far the most attractive; 
and as the visitors move about, the most obstreperous storm of cockcrowing 
that ever was listened to assails the ears, and drowns every other agricul- 
tural sound in the building. Even the pigs, silenced by the clamour of these 
chanticleers of all nations, grunt and squeak no longer.” 


Aman and two youths have perished by an explosion of fire-damp at 
Woodthorpe Colliery, near Sheffield. There was an avenue in the pit so 
charged with gas that no one was allowed to go there with a candle; but a 
strange youth, not acquainted with the pit, had gone down to visit a young 
friend, and this stranger took a candle into the dangerous working: he and 
his friend perished. 

It appeared at the inquest, that the management of the mine had been 
intrusted to a man who was quite ignorant of mining, and who paid no atten- 
The Jury, after con- 












































A public entertainment to Mr. R. J. Walker, late Secretary to the Trea- 
sury of the United States, was given by the leading merchants and manu- 
facturers of Manchester, at the Albion Hotel there, on Tuesday evening. 
Mr. Bazley, President of the Chamber of Commerce, presided ; the Vice- 
President of the Commercial Association was in the vice-chair ; and Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Bright, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Charles 
Hindley, with General Walbridge and Colonel Colt of the United States, 
were guests, 

Mr. Walker's speech in returning thanks for the chief toast of the even- 
ing, was an culogium of free trade, founded on a repetition of those full 
and interesting statistics which he lately gave at Liverpool, of the won- 
derful advance of commerce in the ports of the United States under the 
comparatively liberal tariff of 1846. At the end of his résumé of past 
victories for the principle of free trade, he announced that he has already 
declared himself in favour, in due time, of a further reduction of Ameri- 
can import-duties. But in his endeavours, we on this side of the water 
can help him. If Englishmen think the American duties of thirty 
per cent on some of our manufactures a little too high, the Ame- 
rican arithmetic shows that our duties on their tobacco are as high as 
1200 per cent. Mr. Walker put it to us whether such a duty is not only 
above the revenue standard, but so extravagantly above it that it might 
be immensely reduced and yet produce a larger return. He wound up 
his free-trade advocacy with a suggestion to English statesmen, who can 
more readily have access to the statistics of all the world, that they 
should work out the results of universal free trade; showing that if the 
labour of each person in all the world be depreciated only a penny a day 
by being driven out of those pursuits in which it would be most profitably 
invested if left free, the loss to the whole world in one year would amount to 
the incredible sum of 480,000,000. Mr. Walker referred to the events 
which have just happened in France. He did not disguise a feeling of 
grave apprehension from the acts in Paris of a man who has combined in 
himself the character of a traitor, an insurgent, and a military usurper; 
but, asking, ‘ Will England be safe when there is nothing but despotic 
government throughout Europe?” he answered—“ The entire American 
population, backed by their Government, will come as one man and fight 
the battle along with you, if it be necessary.” 

Mr. Cobden made a cosmopolitan speech; marking the present dinner 
as a token of great progress in the world’s history—a proof that we have 
passed over the artificial divisions of mankind. 


A number of gentlemen known to the public for their philanthropy 
and acquaintance with the subject of preventing crime and reforming 
criminals have been holding a conference at Birmingham, to consider the 
present condition and treatment of the perishing and dangerous classes of 
children and juvenile offenders. Mr. M. D. Hill, the Recorder of Bir- 
mingham, presided over the deliberations of the Conference on Wednes- 


sulting together for some time, concurred in the following verdict— 

“The Jury find a verdict of manslaughter against Joseph Oldfield. We cannot, 
however, separate without expressing our opinion that Mr. John Rhodes [the owner 
of the mine] ought to have employed a more efficient and intelligent under-ground 
steward than Oldfield.” 

The inquest at Dartford on the seven persons killed by an explosion ended 
with a verdict in which, with a statement of the accident, censure was cast 
upon the employer of the deceased— ‘ 

The Jury were “unanimously of opinion, that gross carelessness had been dis- 
played on the partof Mr. E. Callow, in suffering blasting cartridges to be manufac- 
tured in a building quite unfitted for the purpose, having imperfect floors of wood 
and gravel; in suffering the men employed to work in nailed boots and shoes; and in 
not having any defined rules or regulations, either written or printed, forthe guidance 
or protection of the persons employed in the premises.” 

Much damage to property has been done in Mr. Woodfull’s paper-mill at 
Footscray, by the explosion of a boiler ; but, though a hundred persons were 
at work on the premises, not one was hurt. 


George Bush, a milkman of Timsbury, a village near Bath, has been mur- 
dered, apparently for the small sum of money he had about him. He went 
to an auction at Priston, a eapnoning village; next day he was found in a 
field, near a lonely foot-path between the two villages, with his throat cut. 
His pockets had been rifled. Suspicion has fallen upon his landlady, Eliza 
Flower, upon a couple named Windmill, upon Stephen Box, and on Evans a 
butcher; they are all in custody, pending the investigation into the murder. 
The Secretary of State has offered a reward of 50/., and the Churchwardens of 
Timsbury a like sum, for the conviction of the murderers, 


A young man named Charlton, of Basford, has been found dead on the 
Nottingham and Newark Railway, the head separated from the body. His 
friends had opposed his marriage, and there seems little doubt that he com- 
mitted suicide. 

A Pensioner living at Nottingham has attempted to cut his throat—be- 
cause his wife had rated him for losing ten shillings after receiving a payment 
of his pension ! 


A boy fell through weak ice into the water of a pond at Liverpool; ano- 
ther boy, a little older, tried to reseue him; and both were drowned. At 
Preston also a boy has been drowned while attempting to aid his brother. 

A vicious dog has caused a loss of Boo. to Mr. Shepherd, a farmer of Cat- 
tistock in Dorsetshire. He got into a field at night, worried some hundreds 
of ewes in lamb, and drove them into a corner; in the morning, upwards of 
a hundred were found dead: they had been suffocated by the press#® which 
in their fright they had inflicted on each other; very few had been » .tten, 
and those not severely. 





IRELAND. ; 

The electors of Lisburn have not easily been able to get a candidate to 
their mind in room of their deceased Member, Sir Horace Seymour. 
Several persons have been named : one of the last was Admiral Meynell, 
a former Member; but he “ respectfully declined.” At last, Sir James 
Emerson Tennent has offered himself ; and the Belfast Mercury, acknow- 
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ledging the difference of his political opinions, says that he will “ fill the 
vacancy,” and at least will be as “ active and attentive” a representa- 
tive as any in Ireland. 





The action brought by James Birch against Sir William Somerville, to re- 
cover 7000/. for political services rendered to the Irish Government by the plain- 
tiff as proprietor of a weekly eer called the World, was tried in the Dub- 
lin Court of Queen’s Bench, by Lord Chief Justice Blackburn and a Special 
Jury, on Friday and Saturday last. The interesting evidence in the case 
was given by the plaintiff himself, and by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the fal of Clarendon. Mr. Whiteside, Q.C., was chief counsel for the plain- 
tiff; and Mr. Brewster, Q.C., chief counsel for the defendant. 


The plaintiff having sworn to conversations and letters with Mr. Corry | 
Connellan, Sir William Somerville, and Mr. Meredith, the result of which | 


was that he devoted his paper the World to the defence of “law and order,” 
—and having admitted payments of several hundred pounds to him by the 

ntlemen above named, under that agreement,—went on to estimate the 
yalue of the services still not paid for, at 65007. He was then cross- 
examined by Mr. Brewster. It appears that his manner in the witness- 
box was abject: he held his face so low that the Jury could scarcely hear 


ePiaintift—“ Upon my oath, as an honest man, I think that sum is due to 
me by Sir William Somerville. I do not charge by the article or by the 
week, but rather by the year.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘* What is your charge per annum? Look up, Sir, if you 
can look up, and answer me : what do you think would be a proper remu- 
neration for your services?’ Witness—‘‘I think that for the support of 
such a Government, a very large remuneration should be expected.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘ Do you mean that for the support of such a bad Govern- 
ment you should be very well paid?’ Witness—‘ No, I don’t mean that.”’ 

Mr. Brewster—“‘ Did you think it was a good Government?’ Witness— 
“No, I looked upon it as rather a mixed Government.” 





| * Simply as my agent, and solely 


would not be sufficient for his urpose ; and I think it was then extended to 
about 350/. This was in the en of February 1848, if I remember 
correctly.”” 

Mr. Meagher—“ Did your Excellency know that any further sums of 
money were paid to Mr. Birch in London?” Lord Clarendon—“ Yes.” 

Mr. Meagher—‘“ Is your Excellency aware from what fund it came?”’ 
Lord Clarendon—“ From a fund placed at the disposal of Sir William Somer- 
ville, at my request.” 

Mr. Meagher—* Out of the public funds, was it?’’ Lord Clarendon—“ I 
could not say it came out of the public funds. I said it was a fund placed at 
the disposal of Sir William Somerville at my request.’’ 

Mr. Meagher—“ Allow me to ask your Excellency, whether they were or 
were not public funds?” Lord Clarendon—* Part of what Mr. Birch re- 
ceived was from money applicable to special services, and part was out of 
my own private pocket. The part which was from the money applicable to 
special services was advanced at my request and on my own responsibility ; 
and was repaid by myself very long ago.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brewster—“Is your Excellency aware that alto- 
gether Mr. Birch got 3700/.?"’ Lord Clarendon—* I am.” 

Mr. Brewster—* Was every farthing of that money from you?’ Lord 
Clarendon—*“ Every farthing.” 

Mr. Brewster—“ And not a farthing of it from Sir William Somerville ?” 
Lord Clarendon—* Not a farthing.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘* The moneys he gave the plaintiff were advanced to him 
by your Excellency?’ Lord Clarendon-—* Entirely so, or at my request, 
and I was responsible for them.” 

Mr. Brewster—* I mean that. 
Sir William Somerville acted my mf as your agent?” 

»y my instructions,” 

Mr. Brewster—“* Was your first introduction to Mr. Birch by Mr. Birch 

himself?’’ Lord Clarendon—‘ By Mr. Birch himself. I never heard of 


Then, throughout the whole transaction 
Lord Clarendon— 


| him or his paper until he wrote.” 


Mr. Brewster—“‘ Did you think it was a Government which merited your 


support?” Witness—* I did.” 
. Brewster—“ Did you think there was any baseness or corruption in 
supporting that Government ?”” Witness—‘I did not.” 

ifr. Brewster—“So fur as you supported it, did you consider your support 
was commendable?” Witness—‘“I recollect supporting you at one period ; 
but as you are arather unpopular person, I st 

Mr. Brewster—* To be sure ; and were you not paid for it >” 
“No.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘‘ Do you swear that you never asked any distinguished 
person for payment for your support of me?’’ Witness—“TI will not.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘‘ Did you ever write an article which you did not approve 
of in your own conscience >” Witness—“I never sanctioned an article 
which I did not approve of in my conscience.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘ Now, tell us how much a year you were to get for what 
youdid ?” Witness—‘‘I have not ascertained the exact amount.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘‘ Upon your oath, how much a year ought you to get for 
your services?” Witness (after some deliberation)—“ I think 5000/. a year 
would not be too much.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Brewster—“‘ Well, that is an extremely moderate charge, and I have 
no doubt that your services were very cheap at such a price. 
what was the largest number of copies of the World newspaper you circu- 
lated at any one time, while you were writing, as you say, for the Govern- 
ment?’ Witness—“ Well, it is not easy to say.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘“‘ Did you ever circulate 1000 copies ?’’ Witness—“ I did, 
and more.”’ 

Mr. Brewster—‘ Do you mean to say that you can’t go within a hundred 
or two of your greatest circulation?’’ Witness—‘I do say it.” 

Mr. Brewster—“ Will you swear that you ever circulated 1500 at any one 
time?’”’ Witness—“ I will not.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘*‘ What is the price of your paper?” 
for one copy.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘ During the time these arrangements were going on with 
the Government, you acted, I presume, on the sole responsibility of Sir 
William Somerville ?”” Witness—‘I carried it on for the Government.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘‘ Did you consider Sir William Somerville as your sole 
debtor, and the person whom'you would be entitled to sue, when you entered 
into the new arrangement in June 1848?” Witness—* Yes.” 





Witness— 


Witness—“ Sixpence 


| in consequence of an agreement ?” 


Now, tell me, | 


| that he thought that 7000/7. was due to him. 


Mr. Brewster—“ You knew nothing about his antecedents, I presume ?” 
Lord Clarendon—* Nothing whatever.” 

Reéxamined by Mr. Meagher—‘ Was the 2000/, already referred to paid 
Lord Clarendon—* It was.” 
Lord Clarendon—* It is.’ 
> Lord Clarendon—“ Yee, 


Lord 


Mr. Meagher—* Is it in writing ?”’ 4 
Mr. Meagher—* Is that in your possession?” 
but not actually in my own immediate possession.” 
Mr. Brewster—“ Has your Excellency got it in your pocket?” 
Clarendon—* No.” 

Mr. Brewster—‘ Was that 2000/. paid in full liquidation of ——?” 

Mr. Whiteside—* I object to that question.” 

Chief Justice—“ I think, Mr. Brewster, that the purpose for which that 
money was paid must appear by the document.” 

In his speech for the Temes, Mr. Brewster described the case as one of 
the most rascally that had ever come into court; and the plaintiff as a per- 
son who attempted to entrap persons in authority into writing to him, in 
order that he might afterwards extort money from them by threats of 
publication of their private letters. In the pursuit of that course, he had 
written to Lord Palmerston, to Lord John Russell, and even to the Queen 
herself. A series of letters written by Birch was read, containing alternate 
threats and prayers for money, and clearly nyt | the case of the 
plaintiff that there was a continuing contract to pay im. The Jury b 
their verdict should convict this “ literary assassin’ of the crime of wil 
perjury ; for a number of his letters are totally inconsistent with the idea 
fe swears that all the sums 
were paid by Sir William Somerville; yet his account was twice sent in to 
Lord Clarendon, giving Lord Clarendon credit for the very items of those 
payments. Lastly, and Mr. Brewster put this lastly because he i 
first to show fully how this audacious plaintiff had acted—lastly, Lord Claren- 
don possesses his release of all claims. ‘To get rid of the man for ~— 


| Lord Clarendon gave him 2000/.; and the plaintiff signed a release of al 


causes of action, dated the 4th November 1850—a release of all causes of 


| action against Lord Clarendon, ‘or any other person,’ from all claims for and 


in relation to services rendered, or alleged to be rendered, by James Birch.” 
Mr. Keogh, Q.C., replied for Birch the plaintiff; and the Lord Chief Justice 


| summed up. 


Mr. Brewster—** Let that answer be taken down; it is very important.”’ | 


Witness—“ Oh, I consider that I had a claim on Lord Clarendon also. 

Lord Clarendon gave his evidence in a frank unreserved manner. Inter 
alia, he stated that he wrote to Sir William Somerville, saying that if Mr. 
Birch, the editor of the World, should call upon him, he had written in de- 
fence of law and order ; and that if any persons referred to him in England 
to inquire whether that was the case, he might say that it was so. He also 
had said that Sir William might give Birch some money. 

Further examined, for the plaintiff, by Mr. Meagher—* Had Mr. Birch, 
to your Excellency’s knowledge, been supporting the Government before for 
any considerable time ?’’ Lord Clarendon—“ Supporting the Government ! 
no, I should say not. I sent for Mr. Birch in consequence of his offers to 
me to support daw and order. He had repeatedly offered to do so during the 
year 1847, and had sent me his papers, and written me various letters; 
which were simply acknowledged. He subsequently, in February, offered to 
reeert the cause of law and order, which was certainly then in some danger. 
I then saw Mr. Birch. I then thought I should have at that time, in re- 
spect to the public affairs, failed in my duty if I did not accept the offices of 
any person in support of law and order. I then saw Mr. Birch, and he 
offered to write in that sense. I told him that he might do so, although I 
certainly did not expect much to result from his labours, I told him at the 
same time, I wished for no support to the Government ; and that, as far as I 
myself was concerned, he might abuse me as much as he liked, as it was 
perfectly indifferent to me.” (Laughter. 

Mr. Meagher—“ Am I to understand that your Excellency did accept his 
services on that oceasion?’’ Lord Clarendon—“ Yes, to write in defence of 
law and order.” 

Mr. Meagher—“ Did you see articles in support of law and order in his 
newspaper afterwards?” Lord Clarendon—* Yes, I did occasionally.” 

Mr. Meagher—* Is it not a fact, that up to January 1851 he continued to 
publish those articles in defence of ‘ law and order’?’’ Lord Clarendon— 
‘Yes. Iam not aware that ‘law and order’ wanted any defence up to 


1851.” ae 8 ne 
Mr. Meagher—“ Well, in defence of the general policy of the Govern- 
ment?” rd Clarendon—* I cannot say that he did: but, in fact, I never 


read his paper at all.” 
_Mr. Meagher—* Did your Excellency make any payment to Mr. Birch for 
services in defence of law and order; and might I ask you what sums ?”’ 
Lord Clarendon—“ He received sums at various times; I ‘could not exactiy 
name the amount which I paid him. The first time I saw him he asked 
me for money. I told him there were no funds applicable to such purposes. 
He then said he did not ask me for it for his own remuneration, but be- 
cause he should be otherwise unable to procure agents to extend the circu- 
lation of the paper. I then offered him 100/., if I remember rightly, for 
it did not e any great impression on me at the time. He said that 


The Jury considered for about five minutes, and then gave a verdict for the 
defendant, with sixpence costs. 


There has been another agrarian murder of even blacker complexion 


| than that of Mr. Mauleverer or that of Mr. Coulter. 


Mr. Thomas Bateson, the brother of Sir Robert Bateson, has been assas- 


| sinated on the public road, and his murderers have escaped. Mr, Bateson 


| driving home his father’s. cows, and saw the onset. 


| 





was the manager of the great estates of Lord Templeton in the county Mo- 
naghan: he was a man of proverbially kind heart ; he employed an immense 
number of labourers all the year through; was a Magistrate and an elected 
Guardian of the Poor—one of the few Guardians whom they deemed a 
friend; but he had lately taken some eviction proceedings against dishonest 
tenants of Lord Templeton. As he was returning home on Thursday sen- 
night from his model farm to Castleblayney, he was attacked by three men, 
who lay in wait for him in a hollow of the road near some small plantations 
which afforded a cover. A little boy named Baillie, aged thirteen, was 
A shot was fired; then 
three men rushed on Mr. Bateson, and beat him down with pistols, or with 
bludgeons. Mr. Bateson rose against them three times, but at last fell as if 
dead ; and the men escaped through the plantations. The Armagh omnibus 
passed immediately afterwards, and Mr. Bateson was found insensible, but 
not dead. He lingered till Friday evening, and then expired. His skull 
had been fractured in many places, and a portion of the brain carried away. 
Two pistols were picked up near the scene of the attack, both of them clotted 
with blood, and carrying portions of Mr. Bateson’s hair. One had been 
fired, the other was still loaded, but the ~ 4 had been flashed. A large stone 
covered with blood and hair was also found. 
Two persons have been arrested on suspicion. 


SCOTLAND. 

A large and influential demonstration against the Maynooth grant was 
made on Tuesday by the inhabitants of Edinburgh, under the auspices of 
the Scottish Reformation Society. The Lord Provost, Mr. Duncan Mac- 
laren, presided ; and justified his act personally, as a holder of Voluntary 
opinions, by a vigorous speech. The Secretary stated, that since the in- 
auguration of the Scottish Reformation Society, in November last year, 
at one of the most important meetings ever held in Edinburgh, there had 
poured in 540 petitions, bearing 307,278 signatures, against the Maynooth 
grant. The Reverend Principal Cunningham moved the principal reso- 
lution—against any support of Popery by direct grant, especially by such 
a support as is given to Maynooth; and “ for using every effort in the 
next session of Parliament to procure the passing of a bill for the entire 
repeal of said grant.” The resolution was supported by fervid speeches, 
and carried with enthusiasm. 

There was a fierce gale on Sunday night and Monday morning. At Edin- 
burgh, a great deal of damage was done to buildings. A man working in 
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[Saturday, 














the streets 


was killed by a stone from a house-top. The trees were “ almost 
decimated.” 





Foreign and Culouial, 


France.—Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is now, according to the av- 
thorized accounts of the Usurping Government, complete “master of the 
situation.” ‘The army has been everywhere passively obedient, and 
the people everywhere passively apathetic. Paris is already pleased— 
almost—with the new régime, because it is strong; and the provinces 
are everywhere pacific, or in process of being quickly pacified, by the 
“state of siege’ and the armed force. 

The severest fighting in the streets of Paris on Thursday sennight was 
at a monster barricade in the Rue St. Denis. The Seventy-second Regi- 
ment of the Line was selected to attack this defence, “on account,” says 
the correspondent of the Zimes, “of its enthusiastic attachment to the 
President of the Republic.” 

“The regiment had been stationed for some time at St. Cloud. It fully 
answered the expectations formed of it. The men carried the barricade au 
“~ de charge, and so rapidly that the ‘insurgents’ had no time to retreat 

ehind their second barricade, but were al! bayonetted. The President, on 
hearing that the Colonel was wounded, ordered that he should be conveyed 
to the Elysée ; where he is attended with the greatest care. Louis Napoleon 
expressed himself in the most feeling manner when he was informed of the 
dreadful loss of life incurred.” 

The attack was severe all along the Boulevard Italiens and the Boule- 
vard Montmartre. It would seem that the signal for slaughter was given 
to the troops in answer to a shot, very probably quite accidental and not 
hostile. The correspondent of the Daily News says 

‘The people, it seems, were idling about without any special object—most 
from curiosity—none, it would seem, with any hostile intention. The sol- 
diers themselves were conversing freely with the populace, and the greatest 
good-humour prevailed. On a sudden, some person from a side-street fired 
a pistol—from a window, it is believed. This was the s gnu fcr a general 
firing ou the part of the troops, without the slightest warning or preparation, 
and a rattling and deadly discharge was opened upon the quivering and re- 
treating mass. Round after round poured upon them with fatal precision. 
Any of your readers who have heard bullets whizzing about their ears, and 
seen them chipping the stone pavement and stone walls, and flying into 
houses amidst the clatter of broken glass, may form some notion of the panic 
of the unarmed mob. It is certain that very few fell with their wounds in 
front. My informant was certainly not prepared to make any such sacrifice. 
As he made the best of his way from the scene, men were falling around him 
on all sides—ones, twos, threes—little groups falling in heaps, and clasped 
together in dying agonics. Leaping over their corpses, with that terrible in- 
stinct of self-preservation which knows no pity, my friend succeeded in gain- 
ing the shelter of a shop, followed, | may almost say, by a bullet, which 
missed him by a hair’s-breadth. Then came the scene of desolation when 
all was over—the carrying of the wounded to the hospitals, of the dead to— 
Heaven knows where. ‘The sad, sullen aspect of the soldicry, when their 
work was done, had in it something portentous; and many a seared, spirit- 
broken ouvrier who ventured to take tle Boulevard on his way home, might 
be seen regarding these symptoms with mingled hope and fear. Some of the 
soldiers who had taken part in the attack were subsequently met by the gen- 
tleman of whom I have spoken, in a wine-shop. According to their own ac- 
count, they had as little anticipated the order to fire on the people them- 
selves; against whom they professed not to have the slightest ill-will: but 
the order was given, and it was their habit to obey, and voila tout.” 

The same correspondent of the Jai/y News makes very prominent the 
fact that such of the people as did fight were almost everywhere gentle- 
men or shopkeepers, never workmen. lle adds some curious evidences 
that the earliest builders of the barricades were police-agents—provocateurs 
of that popular antagonism to the Government which was to justify the 
extreme exercise of the military power. One police-agent thus employed 
was shot before he escaped, and made the dying confession to his 
mother. 

Official returns of the dead and wounded have been published by the 
War Department: they make out that, on the side of the people, whether 
insurgents or spectators, the killed were 890; on the side of the army, 1 
officer and 17 men were killed, and 17 officers and 167 privates wounded, 
But unofficial accounts worthy of credit place the deaths of the people at 
nearly 2000. ‘The officer killed was Lieutenant-Colonel Loubeau, of the 
Seventy-second Regiment ; who was shot through the chest as he advanced 
on the Codcele of the Rue St. Denis, cheering his men on with hisshako on 
the end of hissword. Among those of the people who perished, were the Re- 
presentative Baudin, as we mentioned last week, and the brother of Gaston 
Dussoubs, Member for the department of Haute Vienne, who fell fighting 


on a barricade. M. Madicr de Montjau was not killed, as last week reported, | 


but only wounded ; he is recovering. M. Reims, an eminent journal- 
ist, formerly editor of the Cowrrier Francais, and just now of the Orleanist 
journal the Ordre, also perished ona barricade. Among those accidentally 
killed were at least two Englishmen,—Mr. Peter Pariss, a well-known 
apothecary, of the Place Venddme ; and Mr. Hoff, brother of a dentist in 
Paris. Mr. Pariss was proceeding to an establishment which he possessed 
in the Faubourg St. Denis, and had reached the corner of Rue Rouge- 
mont, when the tiring took place; he was desperately wounded in two 
places, and died three hours afterwards. 

Besides this loss of life, the destruction of property was immense. The 
houses were fired at by the artillery at pistol-range; whole streets of 
them are riddled through and through; and some of them, as the great 
manufactory of tapestry belonging to M. Sallandrouze, were made almost 
a wreck, 

A decree, published in the Monitewr, has instituted a Commission, com- 
posed of M. Monery, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Seine, and other officials, with M. Arnal, M.D., and M. Jay, architect, 
to inquire into “the damage sustained by innocent victims in the insur- 
rection of the 3d, 4th, and 5th instant.” <A credit of 200,000 franes is 
placed at the disposal of the Commission for the first expenses. 

Large masses of military still occupied the main places in Paris on 
Saturday and Sunday. Five thousand soldiers held the entrepdt of the 
Customhouse in the Faubourg du Temple. But confidence existed in 
such strength even on that day, that all the small posts, which had been 
withdrawn at the commencement of the fighting, were again replaved ; 
the gardens of the Tuileries were open all day, and the passage of the 
Louvre free ; some law courts again held their sittings; the shops re- 
opened, and many of the theatres. On Sunday morning, the streets were 
crowded with carriages and well-dressed people, anxious to see the scene 
of the late contest ; and in the evening a// the theatres were opened, and 
as much filled as usual. However, concurrently with these external signs 


a. 
of public unconcern, there were signs of unabated Vigilance and activity 
by the official departments. The Prefect of Police issued a circular on 

Saturday, stating that though the power to revolt was gone the excite- 
ments to revolt continued. 

‘* The Montagnard ex-Representatives turn to account the last remnants 
of their old prestige to lead the people with them. Furnished lodgin - 
houses, cafés, and suspected houses, become the receptacle of conspitates 
and insurgents. Arms, ammunition, and incendiary writings, are concealed 
there. All the causes of agitation must be suppressed by practising on q 
large scale a system of search and arrests. It is the means of restoring to 
the capital that peace and tranquillity which a handful of factious men have 
sought to take from it.” 

The fifth legion of the National Guard of Paris, which was offered by 
Gencral Lauriston for the protection of the Representatives on the 2d in- 
stant, after the dissolution of the Assembly, was dissolved on Sunday 

The 230 Representatives arrested at the hotel of the Tenth Mairie had 
their liberty offered to them, in a day or two, on condition that ‘they 
would promise not to act hostilely against the President: they refused 
such conditional liberty; on Friday or Saturday all were set free but 
fourteen—whose names are not mentioned. A letter in the Daily Nowe 
by a member of the old Chamber of Deputies to his London correspond- 
ents, says that “ each Deputy was seized by the soldiers and led out be- 
fore a file of bayonets.” Of the leaders of parties arrested before day- 
break on the 2d instant, the greater number seem to be kept still in pri- 
son. M. Thiers was ill, and was therefore sent back to his own resj- 
dence, where he remained two or three days under the surveillance of 
the police. It was at first said that he was not set at liberty till he gaye 
a promise to travel in Italy or Germany; but this has been denied; and 
the accounts of Wednesday state that he had again been suddenly taken 
out of his house by an escort of gendarmerie, and sent by force out of 
Paris, towards the Belgian frontier. Of the leaders arrested on the 2d, 
the following cight were sent next day to the fortress of Ham—General 
Changarnier, General Cavaignac, (who, if he had not been arrested, was 
to have been married to Mademoiselle Odier on Saturday,) General de 
Lamoriciére, General Charras, General Bédeau, General Letld, one of the 
Questors, M. Baze, the other Questor, (who did not escape at first, as was 
generally believed,) and M. Roger of the North. Only one of these has 
been liberated, M. Roger. 

The suppression of the newspapers was rigorously continued till the 
end of last week. The Sééc/e appeared only on Tuesday, without a word 
of opinion. The Presse, with its immense circulation and power, was 
likely never to issue again: M. Girardin, the owner of more than half its 
shares, is turning everything he has into meney, and declaring that he 
abandons politics: he opposed the resurrection of the Presse, but the other 
sharcholders are about to bring it out again. The Charivari announces 

solemnly that it is to eschew all political humour for the future. The 
Pays, M. de Lamartine’s paper, “adberes” to the usurpation,—that is to 
say, M. Gueronnicre does so in its columns: M. de Lamartine has not per- 
sonally spoken, but before the coup d'état was given he had almost jus- 
tified it, in a manifesto against the Assembly and in favour of Louis Na- 
poleon. 

As tothe state of the provinces, it is impossible for us here to know the 
truth. Every day since the 2d instant the news from Paris has declared 
some additional department, sometimes two or three, to be placed in the 
state of siege. The whole of the South from Bordeaux across to the Medi- 
terranean coast, and up to the Higher Alps, has been, and some portion of 
it is now, in a state of partial rebellion or doubtful obedience. The Go- 
vernment journals one day state that a place is “‘ profoundly tranquil” ; 
next day, that in the same place the troops have been “victorious” over 
the “ insurgents’’—generally described as Socialist—and that “ order is 
again supreme.’ Details have been given of conflicts in the Nievre and 
the Yonne. Clamency was for some days wholly in the hands of the in- 
surgents ; the authorities of Coulanges-sur-Youne defended the town for 
three days with great difficulty till troops arrived. The latest Govern- 
ment accounts from Lyons and Bordeaux state that the military authori- 
ties are “relaxing the severe measures taken within the last few days” 
for the preservation of order. 

As the decree by which President Napoleon restored the secret vote is 
deemed te have exercised an important effect in disarming the insurree- 
tion of Paris and in propitiating general opinion, we extract it in full. 
It was remarked, on its appearance in the Monitewr, that, “ for the first 
time in the course of the present events, a decree was headed with the 
words ‘ French Republic.’ ” 

“ PRENCH REPUBLIC, 

“In the name of the French People. The President of the Republic, con- 
sidering that the mode of election promulgated by the decree of the 2d of 
December had been adopted in other circumstances as guaranteeing the sin- 
cerity of election; but, considering that the essential object of the decree Is 
to obtain the free and sincere expression of the will of the people; decrees— 





The articles 2, 3, and 4, of the decree of the 2d December, are moditied as 
follows :—Art. 2. The election will take place by universal suffrage. All 


Frenchmen are called to vote aged twenty-one years, in the enjoyment ol 
their civil and political rights. Art. 3. They must justify either by their 
being inscribed on the electoral lists drawn up in virtue of the law of the 
15th March 1849, or by the accomplishment, since that period, of the con- 
ditions required by that law. Art. 4. The ballot will be opened during the 
days of the 20th and 21st December in the capital of eat h commune from 
eight a.m, till four p.m. 

** The suffrage will take place by secret ballot; by yes or by no; by means 
of a bulletin, either manuscript or printed, 

* Done at the Elysée, the 4th December 1851. 

* Lovis NapoLtron BoNAPARte. 
The Minister of the Interior, 
“De Moryy.” 

The document has some further interest from the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s uncle, Jerome, Governor of the Invalides, (sometime King of W ont 
phalia,) wrote to him on the very day it appeared, earnc stly beseeching 
him to unshackle the suffrage. ; 

“* My dear Nephew—French blood is flowing; stop it by serious appeal to 
the people. Your sentiments are badly understood. The se ond proclam a 
tion, in which you talk of plébiscite, is badly receive d by the people, W ho “ 
not consider it the reéstablishment of the right of suffrage. Liberty is with- 
out guarantee if an Assembly does not suit the Constitution of the Republic, 
The army has the upper hand. It is the moment to complete a materia 
victory by a moral victory; and what the Government cannot do when it * 
beaten it ought frequently to do when it is victorious. After having beaten 
the old parties, restore the people ;_ proclaim that universal suffrage, —- 
unshackled, acting in accordance with the greatest liberty, w ill nominate the 























December 13, 1851.]’ 


ident and a Constituent Assembly, to save and restore the Republic. It 

js in the name of the memory of my brother, and partaking his horror of 

; that I write to you. Believe in my old experience; think that 

France, Europe, and posterity, will well judge you. 
“Your affectionate uncle, Jerome BoNnararter.” 

Two days after, Louis Napoleon replied, that he had partly done what 
his uncle asked of him, in reéstablishing secret ballot; but he added, 
« Mais il faut que la force ait raison de ces furieux.”’ 

When the change of voting was conceded, the army had already been 
marched up to the electoral urns, to vote openly under the eyes of their 
officers. It seems therefore very like a mockery of generosity for Presi- 
dent Napoleon to address the Minister of War, as he did on Sunday, with 
this sentimental behest — 

“The suffrages of the army are almost entirely given, and I am delighted 
to think that there will be found but an inconsiderable number who have 
yoted against me. 
might apprehend that it would have the effect of exercising an untoward in- 
fluence on their career, it is of importance to set their minds at rest. Be 
good enough therefore, without delay, to make knowz to the army, that if 
the mode in which it has voted is different from that according to which the 
other citizens will vote, it shall be the same for it; that is to say, I wish to 
be ignorant of the names of those who have voted against me. Consequent- 
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ly, the taking of the votes once terminated and duly verified, I beg of you | 


to order that the registers may be burnt.” 

The J’atrie of Thursday gave the votes of the army so far as they had 
been delivered up to that day. Out of 65,289 who had then voted, 61,456 
yoted for Louis Napoleon; 3449 had the courage to vote against him; the 
remainder abstained. The telegraph has since given the votes of the sea- 
men and marines up to yesterday. 
yoted for Louis Napoleon ; 2154 voted against him; 171 abstained. 

The Moniteur of Monday published the following document. 

“ Proclamation of the President of the Republic to the French People. 

“ Frenchmen—The disturbances are appeased. Whatever may be the de- 
cision of the people, society is saved. The first part of my task is accom- 
plished. The appeal to the nation, for the purpose of terminating the strug- 
gles of parties, I knew would not cause any serious risk to the public tran- 
quillity. Why should the people have risen against me? If I do not any 
longer possess your confidence—if your ideas are changed—there is no occa- 
sion to make precious blood flow; it will be sufficient to place an adverse 
vote in the urn. I shall always respect the decision of the people. But as 
long as the nation shall not have spoken, I shall not recede before any effort, 
before any sacrifice, to defeat the attempts of the factious. That task is, 
besides, made easy to me. On the one hand, it has been seen how foolish it 
is to struggle against an army united by the bonds of discipline, and ani- 
mated by the sentiment of military honour and by devotion to the mother- 
country. On the other hand, the calm attitude of the people of Paris, the 
reprobation with which they condemned the insurrection, have testified with 
sufficient clearness for whom the capital pronounced itself. In the populous 
quarters in which the insurrcction formerly recruited itself so quickly among 
ouvriers, docile with respect to such matters, anarchy on this occasion was 
able to find nothing but repugrance for those detestable excitations. Thanks 
be rendered to the intelligent and patriotic population of Paris! Let it per- 
suade itself more and more, that my only ambition is to insure the repose 
and prosperity of France. Let it continue to lend its aid to the authorities, 
and the country will be able soon to accomplish, in tranquillity, the solemn 
act which must inaugurate a new wra for the Republic. 

“ Done at the Palace of the Elysée, the 8th December 1851. 

“Lovis NapoLeon Bonaparte,” 

The Moniteur of Tuesday contained a decree, that any person placed 
under the surveillance of the police who should be guilty of rupture de 
ban, [breach of licence, or breaking bounds,] and also any person guilty 
of being a member of a secret society, may be transported to a peniten- 
tiary colony at Cayenne or in Algeria, for any period between five and ten 
years; where they will be subject to labour, be deprived of their civil 
rights, and be under military law and jurisdiction. 

A letter of historical interest appeared in the 7imes of Thursday. It 
was “a narrative by a Member of the National Assembly,” (whose 
name, in the present state of France, the journalist of course withheld,) 
describing to the editor of the Leading Journal the events which accom- 
panied the dissolution of the National Assembly in Paris on the 2d in- 
stant. Some gencral reflections are first put down, to show from the acts 
of the Assembly within the last few months how false and absurd is the 
pretence that the Assembly was conspiring against the President, and 
that the latter only struck in self-defence. 

In August, the Assembly, by an immense majority, voted the revision of 
the Constitution, “ simply to legalize the election of Louis Napoleon,’’ In 
November, after an insulting message from the President, demanding the 
repeal of an unpopular law originally proposed and sanctioned by the Presi- 
dent himself, the Assembly rejected the demand for repeal only by a major- 
ity of two votes; and immediately afterwards, in order to comply with the 
President's policy, adopted in another form most of the changes he proposed. 
Shortly afterwards, a proposition of the Questors, in strict conformity with 
the Constitution, for the defence of the Assembly, was rejected by a large 
majority, from fear of a collision with the Executive : the Assembly actually 
renounced the command of the troops which might have defended it, and 
made them over to the man who was compassing its ruin. Lastly, a bill on 
the responsibility of the President, emanating from another independent 
body, was received by the Assembly in a manner studiously conciliatory ; 


its provisions were made more mild, and the debate on it was deferred, ‘to | 


avoid the displeasure of the Executive. Were these the acts of enemies and 
conspirators? ‘That an Assembly of 750 members may have included in 
that number certain conspirators, it would be absurd to deny. But the 
manifest truth, proved by its acts, is that the majority of this Assembly, in- 
stead of conspiring against Louis Napoleon, sought for nothing so much as to 
avoid a quarrel with him ; that it carried its moderation towards him to the 
verge of weakness, and its desire of conciliation to a degree of pusillanimity. 
That is the truth. You may believe my assertions, for I participated in 
none of the passions of its parties, and I have no reason either to flatter or to 
hate them.” 

The acts of the 2d of December are then described, as the writer saw 
and heard them with his own eyes and ears. 

“ When the representatives of the people learned, on waking that morning, 
that several of their colleagues were arrested, they ran to the Assembly. 
The doors were guarded by the Chasseurs de Vincennes, a corps of troops re- 
cently returned from Africa, and long accustomed to the violences of Alge- 
rine dominion; who, moreover, were stimulated by a donation of 5 francs 
distributed to every soldier who was in Paris that day. The Representatives 
nevertheless presented themselves to go in ; having at their head one of their 
Vice-Presidents, M. Daru. This gentleman was violently struck by the 
soldiers, and the Representatives who accompanied him were driven back at 
the point of the bayonet. Three of them, M. de Talhouet, Etienne, and 


Of those who had voted, 6242 had | 
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Duparc, were slightly wounded. Several others had their clothes pierced. 
Such was the commencement.” 

They reassembled at the Mairie of the Tenth Arrondissement. “ Every 
shade of opinion was represented in this extemporaneous Assembly. But 
eight-tenths of its members belonged to the ditlerent Conservative parties 
which had constituted the majority. This Assembly was presided over by 
two of its Vice-Presidents, M. Vitet and M. Benoist d’Azy. M. Daru was 
arrested in his own house; the fourth Vice-President, the illustrious Gene- 
ral Bedeau, had been seized that morning in his bed, and handcuffed like a 
robber. As for the President, M. Dupin, he was absent ; which surprised no 
one, as his cowardice was known. Besides its Vice-Presidents, the Assembly 
was accompanied by its secretaries, its ushers, and even its short-hand writer, 
who will preserve for posterity the records of this last and memorable sit- 
ting.”” Thus constituted, they passed the following decree. 

*** In pursuance of article 68 of the Constitution—viz. the President of the Re- 
public, the Ministers, the agents, and depositaries of public authority, are respon- 
sible, each in what concerns themselves respectively, for all the acts of the Govern- 
’ any measure by which the President of the Republic 
dissolves the National Assembly, prorogues it, or places obstacles in the exercise of 
its powers, is a crime of high treason. 

*** By this act merely, the President is deprived of all authority, the citizens 
are bound to withhold their obedience, the executive power passes in full right to 
the National Assembly. The Judges of the High Court of Justice will meet im- 
mediately under pain of forfeiture; they will convoke the juries in the place which 
they will select to proceed to the judgment of the President and his accomplices; 
they will nominate the magistrates charged to fulfil the duties of public ministers. 

_*And, seeing that the National Assembly is prevented by violence from exer- 
cising its powers, it decrees as follows, viz. 

* © Lows Napoleon Bonaparte is deprived of all authority as President of the Re- 
public. The citizens are enjoined to withhold their obedience. The Executive 
power has passed in full right to the National Assembly. The Judges of the High 
Court of Justice are « njoined to meet immediate ly, under pain of forfeiture, to pro- 
ceed to the judgment of the President and his accomplices; consequently all the 
officers and functionaries of power and of public authority are bound to obey all 
requisitions made in the name of the National Assembly, under pain of forfeiture and 
of high treason. 

*** Done and decreed unanimously in public sitting, this 24 of December 1851.’ ” 

The decree is signed by Benoist Dl’ Azy, President ; Vitet, Vice-President > 
Moulin and Chapot, Secretaries; and by the whole of the two hundred and 
thirty Representatives present, whose names the 7imes prints at length. 
General Oudinot was made commander of the public forees; and M. Tami- 
sier, of the party of the Mountain, was made chief of the staff. ** The choice 
of these two officers from distinct shades of political opinion, showed that 
the Assembly was animated by one common spirit. 

“A band of soldiers, headed by their otlicers, sword in hand, appeared at 
the door, without, however, daring to enter the apartment. The Assembly 
awaited them in perfect silence. The l’resident alone raised his voice, read 
the decrees which had just been passed to the soldiers, and ordered them to 
retire. The poor fellows, ashamed of the part they were compelled to play, 
hesitated. The oflicers, pale and undecided, declared they should go for fur- 
ther orders. They retired, contenting themselves with blockading the pas- 
sages leading to the apartment.”’ The soldiers reappeared with two Com- 
missaries of Police. ‘The Commissaries entered the room, and, amid the 
unbroken silence and total immobility of the Assembly, summoned the 
representatives to disperse. The President ordered them to retire them- 

One of the Commissaries was agitated, and faltered; the other broke 
out in invectives. The President said to him, ‘Sir, we are here the lawful 
authority, and sole representatives of law and of right. We know that we 
cannot oppose to you material force, but we will only leave this chamber 
under constraint. We will not disperse. Seize us, and convey us to prison.’ 
* All, all!’ exclaimed the members of the Assembly, After much hesitation, 
the Commissaires de Police decided to act. They caused the two Presidents 
to be seized by the collar. The whole body then rose, and, arm-in-arm, 
two-and-two, they followed the Presidents, who were led off. In this order 
we reached the street, and were marched across the city, without knowing 
whither we were going.” 

They were taken to the barracks of the Quai d'Orsay, and shut up there. 
“ Night was coming on, and it was wet and cold. Yet the Assembly was 
left two hours in the open air, as if the Government did not deign to remem- 
ber its existence. The Representatives here made their last roll-call in pre- 
sence of their shorthand-writer, who had followed them. The number pre- 
sent was 218 ; to whom were added about 20 more in the course of the even- 
ing, consisting of members who had voluntarily caused themselves to be 
arrested. Almost all the men known to France and to Europe who formed 
the majority of the Legislative Assembly were gathered together in_this 
place. Few were wanting, except those who, like M. Mol, had not been 
suffered to reach their colleagues. There were present, among others, the 
Duke de Broglie, who had come, though ill; the father of the House, the 
venerable Keratry, whose physical strength was inferior to his moral courage, 
and whom it was necessary to seat on chair in the | k-yard ; 





ves, 


a straw ourrac 
Odilon Barrot, Dufaure, Berryer, Rémusat, Duvergier de Hauranne, Gustave 
de Beaumont, de Tocqueville, de Falloux, Lanjuinais, Admiral Lainé and 
Admiral Cécille, Generals Oudinot and Lauriston, the Duke de Laynes, the 
Duke de Montebello; twelve ex-Ministers, nine of whom had served under 
Louis Napoleon himself; eight members of the Institute ; all men who had 
struggled for three years to de fend soc lety and to resist the demagogie faction. 
“ When two hours had elapsed, this assemblage was driven into barrack- 
rooms up-stairs; where most of them spent the night, without fire, and 
almost without food, stretched upon the boards, It only remained to carry 
off to prison these honourable men, guilty of no crime but the defence of the 
laws of their country. For this purpose the most distressing and ignomi- 
nious means were selected. The cellular vans in which forgats are conveyed 
to the bagne were brought up. In these vehicles were shut up the men who 
had served and honoured their country; and they were conveyed like three 
bands of criminals, some to the fortress of Mont Valéricn, some to the Prison 
Mazas in Paris, and the remainder to Vincennes. The indignation of the 
public compelled the Government two days afterwards to release the greater 
number of them; some are still [the letter has no date} in confinement, un} 
able to obtain either their liberty or their trial.”’ : ; 
The Government has specifically denied the truth of the report in Paris 
that the High Court of Justice assembled and issued process for commencing 
the trial of Louis Napoleon on the charge of treason. The Member of the 
Assembly informs the 7%mes that the High Court of Justice did thus perform 
its duty ; and he publishes textually the edict of the Court, Nothing could 
be more formal. ; 
“The High Court of Justice, considering the 68th article of the Constitution, 
considering that printed placards commencing with the words ‘ The President of the 
Republic,’ and bearing at the end the signatures of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and 
De Morry, Minister of the Interior, which placards announce, among other things, 
the dissolntion of the National Assembly, have this day been affixed to the walls of 
Paris: chat this fact of the dissolution of the Assembly by the President of the Re- 
pubhe vould fall under the case provided for by the 68th article of the Constitution, 
and rerder the convocation of the High Court of Justice imperative; by the terms 
of that article declares, that the High Court is constituted, and names M. Renouard, 
Councillor of the Court of Cassation, to fill the duties of Public Accuser, and to fill 
those of Greffier, M. Bernard, Greffier in Chief of the Court of Cassation; and, to 
proceed further in pursuance of the terms of the said 68th article of the Constitution, 
adjourns until tomorrow, the 3d of December, at the hour of noon. ; 
** Done and deliberated in the Council Chamber. Present, M. Hardouin, President, 
M. Pataille, M. Moreau, M. de la Palme, and M. Cauchy, Judges, this second day of 
December 1851.” 
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“* After this textual extract from the minutes of the Hizh Court of Jus- 


tice, there are the following entries— sO a . 
rocés-verbal stating the arrival of a Commissaire de Police, who called 


“LA 

a oY {righ Court to ae sitting held on the morrow, the 3d day of Decem- 
ber, (when the Assembly was in prison,) at which M. Renouard accepts the functions 
of Public Prosecutor, charged to proceed against Louis Napoleon ; after which, the 
High Court being no longer able to sit, adjourned to a day to be fixed hereafter.” 

n reference to the list of persons whom the Government has formed into 
a “Consultative Commission,’ the Member of the Assembly says—“ Its ob- 
ject is to induce France to believe that the Executive 1s not abandoned 

y every man of respectability and consideration among us. More than half 

the persons on this list have refused to belong to the Commission ; most 
of them regard the insertion of their names as dishonour. I may quote 
among others M. Léon Faucher, M. Portalis, First President of the Court 
of Cassation, and the Duke of Albuféra, as those best known. Not only 
does the Government decline to publish the letters in which these gentlemen 
refuse their consent, but even their names are not withdrawn from a list 
which dishonours them. ‘The names are still retained, in spite of their re- 
eated remonstrances. A day or two ago, one of them, M. Joseph Périer, 
riven to desperation by this excess of tyranny, rushed into the street to 
strike out his own name with his own hands from the public placards ; taking 
the passers-by to witness that it had been placed there by a lie.” 

Grrmany.—Letters from Berlin and Vienna state that all political in- 
terest was absorbed by the events in Paris. So far as the Government 
organs of the Prussian and Austrian Courts have declared themselves, 
they indicate a decided sympathy with, and intention to support, the 
military despotism which Louis Napoleon has set up in France. 

Care or Goop Horr.—The Brazil mail-steamer Teviot has anticipated 
the regular mail-steamer from the Cape of Good Hope, by bringing its 
news home rapidly from the Cape Verd Islands. Events are now known 
to the 4th November—a fortnight later than the previous dates. It is 
stated that Major-General Somerset had marched 3000 men on Macomo, 
in the fastnesses of the Waterkloof, and, after two days of hard fighting 
on the 14th and 16th October, had “completely driven him out and de- 
stroyed his camp”; had pursued him into the vallies of the Blinkwater 
and Fuller’s Hock, and, after another day’s sharp fighting on the 23d 
October, had “ routed and dispersed him”; and was preparing to make 
another movement once more to rout him and disperse him, in the fast- 
nesses about the Kromme heights, “to which his detached bands still 
clung.” Our loss was 6 killed and 26 wounded; the Caffre loss, 400 
killed. Albany had been less harassed during the last month. 

Monte Vineo anv Buenos Ayres.—For many years, Rosas, the Dic- 
tator of Buenos Ayres, and in that capacity the President of the several 
states on the bank of the Rio Plata which go by the name of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, has been blockading Monte Video, one of the in- 
dependent members of the Confederation, on pretence of upholding 
Oribe, a creature of his own, as the elected President of that state; and 
for as many years Monte Video has been repelling Oribe, on the ground 
that he was not legally elected, and defending itself against the army of 
Rosas commanded by the said Oribe. France has an immense pecuniary 
interest in the success of Monte Video, for twenty thousand Frenchmen 
are settled in that state as merchants, &c.; and England has, or had, agreat 
commerce with all the states,on the river Plate: so France and Eng- 
land have more than once tried to settle the dispute between Rosas and 
Monte Video; they have sent fleets, which have sailed up the Plate 
river for hundreds of miles, and beaten Rosas whenever he liked to 
come on the water, or the banks, and be beaten; but they could never 
do more than temporarily raise the siege of Monte Video, while they 
were on the spot—the army of Rosas retired when they were there, 
and it came back again when they went away. Some half-dozen 
treaties have been made by the most able of the English and French 
diplomatists with Rosas, only to be evaded by him, or to be rejected in 
London or Paris because they were not favourable enough to us Europeans. 
What England and France could not do in more than ten years, a power 

of less name on the South American main land itself has done in fewer 
months. Brazil has formed a treaty with Monte Video; has marched an 
army into its territory; has raised the siege of the beleaguered city by 
defeating the army of Oribe; and is now preparing to cross the river 
Plate in its own fleet, and carry out the desire of the whole Argentine 
Confederation by deposing Rosas and driving him out of his own city. | 
This news, which 
authentically by the Queen’s sloop Fly, from Monte Video on the 12th 
October. 
freedom, with the extravagant glee of manumitted slaves. 


Phisrellancavs. 





a tragic romance not yet faded from the memory of th rresrcapagy 
= on ye - final year of the last pat. ~ wen any aed 
n eminent classical name is strack out of the living roll by , 
Mr. George Dunbar, Professor of Greek literature in the Unive bs Taint 
om and one of the standard Lexicon. ‘s 
Priessnitz, the founder of hydropathy, died at Graefe on 
November, at the age of fifty-two. niles racfenberg, on the 26th 
The Prussian pastor Wilhelm Meinhold, author of the Amber Witch, died 
on Sunday, at Charlottenburg. He was one of the leaders of the old Luthera 
—_ in Pomerania, but had for some years lived in retirement. His ~~ 
as Joined the Roman Catholic Church. = 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
the week ending on Saturday last— ‘ eongems Se 
Ten Weeks Week 








of 1841. 

Bymotic Diseases...cccccccccsccscccscscccccsccccccccccesescccece 2486 - " —. 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 490 os wr 
Tubercular Diseases .....ccccscccccccccseesvccvcceccesccsesecces 1,708 aoa 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1300 «f... hes 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......0+000eesceceeseeee oun ae 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ..., 2,553 eat 332 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 619 a 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......0.scseceeseeeeseeeeseveecceces loz 6 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &C.......0ccccceececcceecseuce 96 lo 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &. 86 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.... eee . M4 1 
Malformations, .....+.+eeeeseeeseeeeeeseees tee . 20 3 
Premature Birth .......sceceeeeeeeeeeees 233 25 
SITTIN ished isin icnieaesianibdencetariattanenidstlaraiaiantinihiabit 137 2 
C venee 664 76 
Sudden oo 4 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance... 247 38 
Total (including unspecified Causes) .....-+ceceeseeeseeee 11,229 1,316 


Mr. James Bacon, the son of Mr. Bacon, Q.C., has been appointed Secre- 
tary of Causes to the Master of the Rolls, in the room of Mr, Murray, ap- 
pointed Clerk of Records and Writs. . 

Captain Erasmus Ommanney, who has just arrived in command of the 
Discovery exploring ship from the Arctic regions, has been appointed Deputy- 
Gomatedine of the Coast-Guard, in the place of the late Commander Spar- 
sholt, deceased.— Shipping Gazette. 

The project of establishing a new convict settlement at New Caledonia, in 
the Southern Archipelago, has for some time occupied the attention of her 
Majesty’s Government, and active steps for the purpose are at this moment 
under consideration. The island is described by those who have visited it in 
whaling-ships as presenting resources of a most valuable character, teeming 
with vegetation, and abounding in varieties of timber of the best description, 
suitable alike for shipbuilding and other useful purposes, whilst the climate 
is, at the same time, said to be delightfully salubrious, and the harbours 
already known safe and capacious.—North British Daily Mail. 

The Government Commissioners of Emigration have arranged that the 
ship Mangerton shall sail from Birkenhead with Government emigrants to 
Australia. This is the first vessel which they have despatched from the 
Mersey.—Liverpool Times. 

By an order of the Belgian Government, travellers will not be allowed to 
enter Belgium unless their passports have been signed by a Belgian consul in 
the country from which they proceed. 


Sir Robert Peel announces that his entire stud is to be sold by auction, 
by Messrs. Tattersall and Son. In the advertisement announcing the 
sale, it is stated that Sir Robert “ is declining hunting with the Atherstone 
hounds, in consequence of the unsportsmanlike conduct and political ani- 
mosity, even in the hunting-field, of certain Protectionist farmers.” 

The American ship France, from Antwerp to New York, with 200 emi- 
grants and a full , arrived at Portsmouth some days since in a damaged 
state, having been in collision with an unknown ship in the Channel. 
It was found necessary to land the passengers and lodge them on shore ; and 
her Majesty, hearing of the circumstance, was pleased to order that daily 
rations should be issued to each person at her expense.—Portsmouth Times. 
A curious fact for astronomers has just been ascertained. In the papers of 
the celebrated Lalande, recently presented to the Academy of Sciences by M. 
Arago, there is a note to the effect that so far back as the 25th October 1800, 
he and Burckhardt were of opinion, from calculations, that there must be a 
planet beyond Uranus; and they occupied themselves for some time in try- 
ing to discover its precise position.— Literary Gazette. 





At the Sheriff Small Debt Court of Tain, John Leslie, a cartwright of 
Blackmuir, endeavoured to recover 8/. 6s. 8d. from the Free Church 


for months has been vague and uncertain, now comes precentor of Rosskean parish, because the precentor had prayed for him 


without authority! Some malicious or foolish person, it would seem, 


he Monte Videans were rejoicing at the recovery of their | put a note in the precentor’s desk, stating that Leslie was dangerously ill, 


and requesting the prayers of the congregation: they were given; but 
Leslie was in good health at the time. The Sheriff could not see that any 
injury had been done to the cartwright, and dismissed the action. 

As one of the Customs lockers was on his way home to Oxton near Birken~- 


Cabinet Councils were held again in the Foreign Office on Saturday | head, the other evening, he was stopped by a gigantic robber, who demanded 


and on Monday, with a full attendance of Ministers. 


his money. The officer pulled out a huge pipe; the robber, mistaking the pipe 


We understand that Mr. B. Peacock, Queen’s counsel, is to have the | for a pistol, took to his heels and fled. 


appointment of Legal Member of the Supreme Council of India, rendered 


A “ghost” has been captured at Manchester. As a man and his wife 


vacant by the death of the late Mr. Drinkwater Bethune.—Morning | were going homewards at night, the woman was alarmed at seeing a white 


Chronicle. 


“ghost” down an alley. The husband resolved to have a closer view of the 


spectre, chased it, and seized a man who had been robbing a mill of white 


The obituary records the death of an English Peer, an English Baro- | calico, which he had wound round his person. 


net, and of some Englishmen and foreigners of untitled fame. 


There were no fewer than 87,594 foreign watches, and 64,784 clocks, im- 


The Ear] of Suffolk and Berkshire, an estimable nobleman, at the head of ported into this country during the first ten months of this year. 


a branch of the Howard family, died on the 4th instant, at his residence, 

Charlton House, near Malmesbury; respected as a good specimen of the 

yt. «. old English gentleman.”’ He is succeeded by his son Viscount 
over. 


Two hundred live hares have been sent from Woodbridge in Suffolk to 
Paris ; with what object does not appear. 
Egypt may soon be reached in ten days. . . . . The autumn—the later the 


Sir John Gladstone, Baronet, died on the 7th, at Fasque in Kincardineshire, | better—is the best period for visiting Eeypt. October is, on the whole, the best 
Ni 


in the eighty-seventh year of his age: another of the many instances which | month for beginning the ascent of the Nil 
the moral and energetic sons of Scotland have given of successful enterprise | landed at Alexandria; he achieves the lions of that su — = 
Sir John was the eldest son of Thomas Gladstones of | (except Aboukir Bay) in a few hours, and is ready to start for Cairo in the 


in the South. 


Leith [he dropped the “s,” by Royal licence, some fifteen years ago]: | mail-steamer, with the India-bound passe 
he made a great fortune as a merchant in Liverpool, and died on the estate | England. The country in which he now fin 
He is succeeded by his eldest son, | tion, is full of apparent paradoxes; amongst others, he may be surp . 
bertson Glad- | find that the vy 4 on —o travels to — —e apy a — 
ant of Liverpool; the youngest son is Mr. William E. | no engineering obstacles whatever oppose themselves to a straight collst. 
Meml ford The eaaen of this sinuosity was thus explained to us by Mehemet Ali him- 


which he purchased with that fortune. 
Thomas, apna | Member for Ipswich. Another son is Mr. 
stone, the merc 

Gladstone, the accomplished Member for Oxford University. 


le. We will suppose the traveller 
. ‘ Tiealy-created city 


ngers who qreengunies _ from 
himself, by so sudden a transi- 
s himself, by i 


Law and literature lose an ornament in Basil Montague, Queen’s coun- | self—‘* You ask why my canal is not straight: Ya, Wallal! it is > a 
sel, formerly a Commissioner in Bankruptcy; who died on the 27th Novem- | bit of bigotry. The dog who made it was a true believer, _ ar wry 


ber, at Boulogne, in the eighty-second year of his age. The distinction ac- | more. 


e said to himself, ‘ Ya, Seede, thou art about to mak 


on us for imi- 


— by Mr. Montague in his profession was not the only feature of his | ours call a canal, and Giaours in their impiety make such things straight. 


le which made him a public character. He was the son of John, the fourth | Now, a canal is made after the fashion of a river—(Allah pard 
Earl of Sandwich, by the celebrated beauty of her day, Miss Margaret Reay. | tating his works !)—and all rivers wind! Allab forbid thi 
The death of Miss Reay by the hand of another distracted lover, the Reve- | be better than his river; it shall wind too. 


at my canal should 
And 80 it does.—Blackwood's 





rend James Hackman, and the execution of Mr. Hackman, form portions of 





Magazine for December. 
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POSTSCRIPT. sian 


It is plain, both from the fuller accounts of past days now appearing 
in the organs of the Usurpation, and from such trifling indications of later 
events as transpire, that the theatre of immediate conflict in France is 
transferred from Paris to the provinces. Louis Napoleon has over- 
powered the capital in the central department of the Seine; but he has 
now serious work on hand in the West, in the Centre, in the South, and 
above all in the frontier districts of the South-east. Three High Com- 
missioners have been sent forth by the Minister of the Interior, to pacify 
the insurgent regions at any cost of life. M. Maurice Duval, of Imperial 
experiences, is sent to the West ; another Commissioner is sent to the North; 
and M. Carlier has gone to the strongholds of Socialist Republicanism in 
Burgundy and the Auvergne. The Zimes of this morning condenses the 
scattered evidences of the resistance which the rural populace of France 


is able to make, while the town populations are overawed by the sight of | 


enormous military power. The whole of the Valicy of the Rhone, and a 
large district to the West and the North of it, in fact the entire district 
from the town of Joigny, not a hundred miles South-east of Paris, to the 
neighbourhood of Lyons,—a district including the departments Cher, 


Nievre, Allier, Saone et Loire, Rhone, Ardeche,—all the frontier region | 


from Poligny in the Jura to Draguignan on the Mediterranean coast, has 
deen in a state of conflagration. 
Clamency in the Nievre; there was even stubborner fighting, with 
terrible atrocities, at Bezieres in the Herault ; and in the frontier districts 
abutting on the Sardinian and Swiss Alps, several towns were, at the date 
of the last accounts, still in the hands of armed thousands of the people. 
In the departments of Guienne and Gascony, along the Gironde to the 
base of the Pyrennees, the Government organs state, with a strength of 
assertion betraying sinister motive, that the Red Republican and Socialist 
party “have been able to put forth all their fury.” Comdon ae fell 
into the hands of the insurgents, because “ the Government could not find 
twenty inhabitants to support it’; a statement at once confessing the 
seriousness of the position, and giving an explanation inconsistent with 
the profession that the antagonism to Government proceeds from any sin- 
gle political party or sect. If the impression conveyed by the Usurper’s 
accounts is true in its basis, the prospect is still serious for Louis Napo- 
leon ; if untrue, the prospect is more serious for France. 


ing military occupation as a protection against revolutionary excesses that 
Louis Napoleon rests his chief pretension to the support of the country, 
it is not improbable the real amount of the “popular atrocities” is ex- 
aggerated by those who claim the credit of extinguishing and avenging 
them. 

Yesterday, the Commander-in-chief, General Magnan, addressed to the 
Minister of War his report on the events of the 3d and 4th instant. 
Here is the kernel— 


“Seeing that the day was passing in insignificant skirmishes, and without | 


any decisive result, and suspecting that the intention of the chiefs of the 


rioters was to fatigue the troops by carrying the agitation in succession | 


into different quarters, J resolved to leave the insurrection for some time to 


itself, in order to give it the facility of choosing its ground, of establishing | 


itself, and, in short, of forming a compact mass against which I could act. 
For this purpose, I withdrew all the small posts, ordered the troops back to 
their barracks, and waited.” He attacked next day at two o'clock, and by 
five o'clock the insurrection was vanquished. 

The Moniteur contained a batch of decrees, legislative and administra- 
tive. The Consultative Commission is organized; and among other du- 
ties assigned to it is that of scrutinizing the votes of the ballot on the 
20th and 21st instant. M. Baroche is made Vice-President of the Com- 
mission. The taxes are to continue to be raised till the 1st April 1852 ; 
the tobacco monopoly of the State is extended to 1853; and Ministers are 
authorized to open a credit of 360,000,000 francs for three months on 
the budget of 1852, and to create Treasury bills to the amount of 
150,000,000 francs. Gencral Harispe and General Vaillant are to be 
Marshals of France. 


Lord Palmerston finds it an easy matter to parry awkward inquiries 
in the House of Commons. An opportunity is now afforded him of dis- 
playing his skill of fence in another field. The Emperor of Austria, it is 
confidently stated in a semi-official Frankfort journal, has declined to 
admit Lord Westmoreland to an audience, until our Foreign Secretary 
has satisfactorily replied to a note from Prince Schwartzenberg calling for 
an explanation of his speech to the Islington deputies. 


The Protectionists made a demonstration at the London Tavern yes- 
terday, to raise the cloud which hangs over their party,—to clear and make 
firm a policy lately rendered doubtful and wavering by recent Protec- 
tionist Sonlion ; to whip up and invigorate the leaders, and to hearten 
the rank and file throughout the country. But the object of the demon- 
stration must have been badly answered. ‘The Earl of Stanhope could 
not be restrained from such insinuations of party treachery, and “ mis- 
leading,” that the Earl of Malmesbury, while he would “not con- 
descend to contradict them,” felt obliged to beseech his hearers to “ dis- 
pel from their minds any suspicions which they might possibly enter- 
tain.” Mr. George Young smoothed matters over; and the Earl of 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli were again commissioned with “full power to 
act.” 





° FRENCH PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Many private letters from Paris have reached us this week. Much of 
their contents is the minute confirmation, on testimony the value of which 
we know personally, of the general narratives given to the public by the 
stated correspondents of the daily journals; but some of them assert new 
facts, or tell facts vaguely known in a more striking way. We present 
extracts from the interesting mass. 

First, some authentic details illustrating the conduct of the troops. 

“On Thursday, December 4th, a column, commanded by General Cauro- 
bert, advanced along the Boulevards. As it passed along from the Rue 
Laflitte to the Gate of St. Denis, some musket-shots, but very few, were fired | 
from some of the houses. Those shots became the signal for a general mas- | 
sacre. The troops fired upon everybody; a great number of persons were | 
killed. Two persons were killed in the Cercle du Commerce, Rue Lepelle- | 


tier. An officer and some soldiers rushed into this Cercle—the officer him- | humanity enough for all these?’ 1 said, ‘They are dead, and do not want 


We have mentioned the struggles at | 


The Times, in- | 
deed, closes its summary with a hint, that as it is on the ground of offer- | 


| hours, but I saw no fire returned from the windows. 


| wounded. 
| walking along the boulevards in the same direction as the troops, and when 


| self being visibly drunk. They wanted to search every one. General La- 
fontaine exerted himself generously, and at last with success, to deter them. 
But when the officer gave orders to retire, one of the soldiers was heard to 
say, ‘Don’t mind the captain—he is drunk.’ Another soldier said, ‘We 
are to go away, then, without killing anybody ?’ 

“While passing — to the Hue Vivienne, the soldiers fired several 
; times on the passers-by ; who were for the most part persons belonging to 
| the Bourse, coming from their business. These unhappy men took refuge, 
| as well as they could, behind doorways: whenever they showed themselves, 

and tried to get away, the soldiers fired upon them again. 

“Two young men, between twenty and twenty-five years of age, had been 
| to visit a female friend; from whom the following statement is derived. 
| After quitting her house, they reached the Boulevard at the moment when 
| the soldiers were about to fire. Their first impulse was to rush towards the 
| bell of a neighbouring house-door; but as five other persons followed their 
| example, the porter refused to open the door. All the seven threw them- 
selves on the ground : the younger of these two men lay under his elder bro- 
ther. The soldiers fired ; «nd out of these seven persons, two only arose from 
the ground; one of these was the younger of the two brothers—the other, a 
woman. The elder brother, wounded by a ball, and having one of his 
arteries torn, lay bleeding and in agony. His younger brother threw him- 
self on the body, and clasped it in a distraction of sorrow. When the sol- 
| diers came up, in their onward march, he implored them to leave him near 
his dying brother. But they drove him away with the butt-ends of their 
muskets, saying, ‘Get away with you! don’t you see that he has not two 
minutes to live?’ 

“‘Thirty-one dead bodies were seen in the Cité Bergére. 
was only one in a blouse. 

“It is certain that the soldiers fired into many houses from whence no 
| shots had issued. As they marched forth from the Place de Carrousel, seve- 
ral officers exclaimed aloud, ‘ Carte-blanche !’ 

** As the soldiers passed by the Rue Richelieu, a young man standing there 
cried ‘ Vive la République!’ An officer, in marching by, fired his pistol at 
him, quite close, but missed him. The officer then seized his sword and made 
a cut at him; but as he had marched forward a step or two, the sword fell 
upon another person, and grievously wounded him. 

‘In the Rue Grange aux Belles, the residents heard during all the night 
scattered shots going. On the next morning, the sergeant of the post 
boasted to a fruitwoman near, that they had killed during the night ¢hirty- 
two persons going back to their homes. 

** Severe penalties have been pronounced against all soldiers seen con- 
versing with citizens.” 

The following statement respecting the slaughter on the Boulevard 
Montmartre—most interesting from the individuality of its main story— 
| is given in a letter by a British officer to his brother in London, which 

has been placed at our disposal. 
| Paris, 6th December.—I sit down to give you some account of myself, 
| lest you should think I have got into the way of a stray bullet. You will, 
of course, see a good deal about the late émeute in the London papers, but I 
suspect there will not be much of the truth in them; one must be in Paris to 
realize the state of this unfortunate city. Of course the military were com- 
pletely successful ; it could not have been otherwise against a half-armed 
| and half-organized people. But a more cruel, barbarous, and inhuman 
slaughter, I suppose was never committed. I do not allude to the taking of 
the barricades, but to the massacre on the boulevards, of which there is no 
mention in the Parisian papers. I had a fortunate escape myself. At about 
three o'clock I was in the Boulevard des Italiens, and saw an immense 
force, I should think between ten and fifteen thousand men, passing up 
the boulevards. I accompanied them as far as the Rue Vivienne, to 
see if I could find my American friend A., whom I think I mentioned 
in my last letter. I did not know at the time that the troops were ad- 
vancing to attack a barricade at the Port St. Denis. Not being able to find 
my friend, I returned up the Rue Vivienne, intending to go again on the 
boulevards. When I got to the top of the street, I found a cordon 
of soldiers across it, who would not allow any one to come within fifty yards 
of them. Just about this time, (half-past three o’clock,) the firing recom- 
menced in the Boulevards Montmartre and Poissonniére ; and the sentries 
at the top of the Rue Vivienne fired deliberately down the street at us. The 

rush was tremendous; but 1 got clear round a corner, and departed for my 
| hotel as soon as possible. I went out again afterwards, an went to the 
bottom of the boulevards near the Rue du Helder, to watch the firing. The 
regiments of the line fired at the windows of the boulevards for several 
I then went home. to 
dinner. A. had not arrived ; and we were hoping that nothing had happened 
to him, when a woman rushed in, pale and trembling, and asked for me. 
She had brought poor A.’s card: he was lying wounded in a porter’s lodge 
in the Boulevard Montmartre. Of course I started immediately for the 
spot. I had much difficulty in getting there, as the streets were all 
occupied by soldiers; but the officers were generally civil. When I got 
to the place, the boulevard was a ghastly sight. There were no wounded, 
but the dead were lying in dozens, most of them just as they fell; 
and the pavements were slippery with blood. ‘They were almost all 
bourgeois, and not ouvriers. two or three women were arranging some 
of the corpses, aud placing candles at their heads that their friends might 
recognize them. The soldiers were standing at ease in the centre of the 
street, very quiet, but perfectly unconcerned; there was not a living man 
to be seen except them. I found poor A. in good spirits, but badly 
He described the whole thing as a wanton massacre, He was 


Of these there 


he heard the firing commence at the Porte St. Denis, he turned back, think- 
ing it was no place for him, Almost at that instant, the whole of the troops 
in the Boulevards Montmartre and Poissonniére fired at the windows, and at 
the people walking in the streets, who were without arms and making no 
resistance. There were crowds of people at the windows ; but few were hurt, 
as they had time to throw themselves back when they saw the muskets go 
up. But for the promenaders in the street there was no — The first 
bullet struck A. on the left hand, knocking off the forefinger; he then went 
down on one knee, and held up the other hand, hoping they would spare him. 
Another bullet struck him in the centre of the left shin, smashing the larger 
bone; and a dead man fell heavily across him. As he lay on the ground, he 
saw one or two officers endeavouring to make the men fire at the windows ; 
but some continued to fire at those on the ground. He managed to crawl 
into a porter’s lodge where the gate was open, and the women assisted him. 
He described it as a perfect storm of balls. Another bullet struck so close to 
him on the wall, that it spattered and cut his face like small shot. As he 
lay in the lodge, the women had to leave him, and get to a safer place, as 
the bullets were coming in there. The firing was kept up almost without 
ceasing for two or three hours, although there was no resistance whatever. 
I never saw such wanton destruction; the fronts of the houses were per- 
fectly riddled with shot. I went out to endeavour to get assistance; but the 
officers resolutely, though politely, declined to afford any. I asked one cap- 
tain, in the name of common humanity, to let me have three men to carry 
A. He said, ‘ Look round you, my dear sir; do you think we have got 
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it’: but he shrugged his shoulders, and said, ‘Tant mieux.’ I think if I | Consol books. The Three-and-a-quarter per Cents and the Three 


had had sufficient command of language I should have lost my temper. I 
at length got an ambulance and three workmen, and we carried him down to 
the Rue St. Honoré on our shoulders. He suffered dreadfully ; and you can 
imagine what a horrible job it is to carry a badly wounded man up a French 
staircase. It was nearly ten o'clock before we got him home. then had 
to go out again as far as the Rue Montmartre, in order to get surgeons, 
bandages, &c. I was often challenged, but got all I wanted without being 
fired at.” . . « « . 

“It is useless to read the Parisian papers, as they are a mass of lies. 
There are only three or four that are not suppressed. The wretched people 
are harassed in every possible way. The most arbitrary edicts appear every- 
where on the walls. Iam told on good authority that forty-five were shot 
yesterday on the Champ de Mars. It is not possible that this state of things 
can last ; you cannot keep cannon and lancers in the street for ever. I have 
not been in the Sodlovecll today ; yesterday they were one immense camp. It 
is not known how many people were killed on Thursday, and the papers 
treat the subject very lightly. One of the surgeons told me that there could 
not have been less than five hundred. The soldiers on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre told me there were sixty people killed there. It is cruel and bar- 
barous tyranny ; and I think if it were not on A.’s account, I should leave this 
place, as the sight of all this brutality is painful to me. I hope the English 
ag will get the true view of the case soon. I have not seen any that 
snow anything about the popular feeling. If I were led by the arguments 
of those immediately about me, I should be a Napoleonist ; but I cannot help 
feeling that the mass of all classes are furious and indignant.” 

The letter of one friend, who wrote on the 5th instant, would, if it 
had reached us as it ought on Saturday last, have anticipated many of 
the interesting details in the communication which has since attracted 
such attention in the columns of the Zimes, and is mostly reproduced in 
our regular foreign news. ‘This friend’s letter satisties us that the record 
in the 7/mes has the unimpassioned accuracy of an historical state-paper ; 
and that its writer has used no dramatic exaggeration for the sake of ef- 
fect or to engage sympathy. 

“ The two hundred and thirty members of the Assembly, arrested at the 
Mairie of the Tenth Arrondissement, who may be fairly considered as the ¢lite 
of the French nation, as well for high and irreproachable private character 
as for capacity and public renown,” and who included no fewer than xine 
ex-Ministers of Louis Napoleon, were compelled to pass the night in the bar- 
racks of the Quai d'Orsay, “sleeping in their clothes on the floor,” and 
* without fire’; they were conveyed thence to the fortress of Vincennes 
“in prison-vans such as are employed for felons and criminals, each in a box 
or cell apart from the rest’’ ; and though some of them had wives on the eve 
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Réduced have varied this week to the same extent as Consols Beck be =" 
and Exchequer Bills have realized the same value as last week. es 

The Funds, although comparatively quiet now, after the agitation of }; 
week, are likely to be again subject to much fluctuation as the tim “ # an 
near for recording the votes of the French people on the 21st natant. — 
In Foreign Stocks there is little to pansy In Russian, Belgian : 
and other leading securities mostly sought after for inyestment. pri, 
been maintained. Sardinian Bonds have advance . 
Stock has risen 1? per cent, including an imiptovement of 1} today T 
: : : 4 oday, lere 

has been an arrival of dollars during this week ; and the rise today has bee 
caused from a belief that a large further shipment has been made. by intel. 
ligence from America. It is to be regretted that the insurrection has - t 
been subdued in Mexico. Had it not been for this circumstance ho nies 
would probably have experienced a further advance. Spanish has im lee F 
about } per cent this week. _— 
The Share Market has been extremely buoyant throughout the week and 

a rise in price to some extent has occurred in most of the leading Rises 
The most remarkable rise has taken place in the following London and 
North-western and Great Western, which have improved 4/.; London on 
South-western, 3/. 10s.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 3/. 10s, : Siedien 
srighton, and South Coast, 2/.; South-eastern, 1/. Midland Stock continues 
very scarce, and has risen 4/, 10s. Eastern Counties, that vary so seldom 
are § better this week; owing to the proposals with the Newmarket and 
Chesterford and East Anglian, and also to the prospect of an extension to 
Tilbury and Southend. The sales in ditlerent Shares last week haying jn 
many cases been of a speculative character, the improved aspect of French 
affairs has induced parties to come in as buyers to close their accounts; not 
wishing to run the risk of settling-day, which is close at hand, causing n 
greater demand ; and fearing to mect a scarcity from a probable Bear ac- 
count. French Shares, which last week were at one time almost unsale- 
able, have rallied considerably. Central of France, Northern of France, and 
Paris and Strasbourg, are 1/. higher: others have improved to the follow- 
ing extent—Paris and Rouen, 1/. 10s.; Paris and Orleans, 2/.; Rouen and 
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| Havre, 10s.; Boulogne and Amiens, 7s. 6¢. 


of childbirth, it is true that not one was allowed the liberty, at first, to go | 


home, or for some hours afterwards to send home, with any message of re- 
assurance to their bewildered families. It is true also that much sympathy 
with the captive Assembly was manifested by the people of Paris; and that 
** the idea of a plot on the part of the Assembly against the person of Louis 
Napoleon”’ was, and still is, “ seouted everywhere.’ ‘ Paris is subjugated, 
but not calm. ‘The press is so stifled that you in England will hear of no- 
thing but acquiescence and acceptance of the new régime by the country,” 
“The Prefects are instructed to remove each and every recalcitrant officer in 
their various departments.’’ Lastly—most ominous rumour—‘ it is strong- 
ly affirmed that blank orders of arrest, in other words, lettres de cachet, are 
distributed to the authorities, to be used at discretion against suspected par- 
ties.” 

Another friend in London, feeling that no real French opinion has 
reached England, has sent us a translation of the letter of a schoolfellow, 
a Frenchman of the highest honour, of great moderation of character, who 
has hitherto kept whoily aloof from politics. We can only make room 
for a few passages. 

* Paris, 9th December.—We have indeed fallen very low; and if one 
could yet doubt the harm which Louis Philippe has done to France, I would 
wish for no other proof than the official servility which we have been wit- 
nessing for the last eight days. Not a General could understand that he was 
a citizen before being a soldier.” “ Whatever the Constitutionnel may 
say, the High Court of Justice did meet, at once, on the news of the coup 
d'état; and gave judgment unanimously. I have this from a son of one of 
the members of the Court. ‘The réquisitoire was being drawn up; Bourges 
was named as the place where it was to sit; but the sentence had to be ex- 
ecuted. M. Renouard, who was drawing up the réquisitoire, had some com- 
munication on the subject with one of the Generals—but unsuccessfully. 
Mad it been otherwise, the slightest hesitation, the slightest emotion in the 
army, would have carried everything with it the first day. Nothing was 
sadder than the bearing of the troops on the 2d of December; but on the 
morrow, the prietorian liberalities of the bivouac—beside which the Satory 
collations were mere child's play—had exasperated them. They are the 
conquerors now; and they repeat to each other other, that it is our time to 
be treated as the conquered. 

“Nothing now remains but to bend the head beneath the phantom of 
legality which Napoleon puts forward for his reélection, and to carry on the 
struggle by one’s vote..... Reélected he will be; but I would wager 
that he does not get his six millions of votes... .. 
he will fall of himself, in some legal struggle ; for I greatly doubt the oc- 
currence of more fighting. 
crease his chance of success. It seems to me that administration difficulties 
will be rising up for him at every step, and that at these alone will he stum- 
ble. . . . . Patience now, and union.”’ 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Frrpay AFPTERNOON. 
The present week has been one of less excitement in the money-market 
than its predecessor ; and, like the last, the state of France has been the all- 
absorbing topic of conversation. The news that has arrived daily since the 
last report on Saturday has been of much the same character as to its present 








My own belief is that | 


Indeed, before the election this would but in- | 


state of quietude after the recent disturbances ; and the French Funds, which | 


advanced nearly 3 per cent on Saturday last, have been well supported, 
with the exception of an occasional decline of 1 per cent, which has been 
generally followed by a rally of nearly the same extent. On Monday morn- 
ing Consols attained their greatest altitude, when, in consequence of the 
rise in French Stocks, and the arrival of bullion, they opened at an advance 
of # per cent compared with Saturday’s quotations; which, however, was 
immediately followed by a decline of §; and a further fall to about the same 
extent occurred on Tuesday, from the receipt of lower prices from Paris; but 
a rally of | per cent took place at the close. Wednesday was a quiet day, 
and no material fluctuation took place. On Thursday, the members of the 
House were chietly occupied in arranging the Account; which proved to be 
of a Bullish character, and 3-16ths to } per cent “continuation ’’ was paid 
for renewing transactions to the January settlement. Today has been occu- 

ied in the payment and receipt of differences connected with the Account. 

t has also been the last day for money transactions in Consols previous to 
the shutting of the Bank books for the dividend accounts to be made up ; 
and they have improved } per cent. The public have been steady buyers 
during the week; which is generally the case just before the closing of the 


SATURDAY TWELVE 0’CLocx. 
In the English Market, prices are steady this morning, and Consols ar 
quoted for the first time since the shutting ex-dividend, at 96) 7, which is 
equal to the price of yesterday with the dividend. _ In the Foreign Market, 
prices are quite nominal. In the Share Market, Midland Stock has bee: 
done at 55}, South-eastern, 20, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, 56}, 








3 per Cent Consols ......... shut Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 89 
Dit‘o for Account ......... 96i7exd.| Ditto4 per Cents .......... 889 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 97} Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 .., 254 6 
OE SED « caneckéccncces 98} | Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 88 ou 
Long Annuiti 6 15-16 7 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842 313 
Bank Stock . 215 16 | Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 90 3 
Exchequer Bills............ 48 5lpm.| Russian 5 per Cents 110 1122 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
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Che Cheatres. 

Even if that great desideratum, a fertile writer of real comedy in th 
English language, could be found, we fear that a difficulty would arise in 
finding an audience fit to appreciate his works. A bundle of epigrams, 
serving as so many cues for rounds of applause, or a mixture of broad fun 
and melodrame, will be thought by John Bull palatable enough; and 
he will go to bed satisfied that he has seen a good comedy, observing, if 
he is in a remarkably pleasant humour, that it is “ one of the old school.” 
But as for a work of dramatic art in which the intellect is addressed 
rather than the feelings—in which characters are developed without an 
approach to caricature, and the dialogue is written not with the view of 
being constantly witty but simply with that of setting forth charactet 
and carrying on the business of the fable—such a work will rarely find 
due appreciation here. There is little occasion for gentlemen of the 
“fast ’’ school to, imbue honest John with the power of picking out for 
rejection what is dull and tedious; for if the good soul has a talent for 
anything, it is for the discovery of a good strong obstacle in the way of 
being amused. 

The production and reception at the Haymarket of the Man 
ITaw—a version of M. Jules Sandeau’s Mademoiselle de la Seiglisre, 
have prompted us to these reflections. It is completely a comedy 
of character and construction; and the two leading personages, having 
little hold on the sympathies, are intended to amuse by the skill 
with which they carry on a war of astutencss against cach other 
The Baroness de Vaubert has determined that her brother shall make 
a brilliant match, and has accordingly persuaded the holder of a 
confiscated estate to cede it to the origina! aristocratic proprictor, the 
Marquis de la Seiglitre; who, be it understood, has a marriageable 
daughter. So far all has gone smoothly : the plebeian proprietor is dead, 
the Marquis is in possession, and the young pair seem de stined for each 
other. But the clever Baroness has an enemy in the equally « lever ad- 
yocate Destournelles; who finds a claimant to the estate in the person of 
ason of the late proprietor, supposed to have been killed, but now re- 
turned with a full right to his inheritance, of which he could not be de- 
barred without his own consent. Here commences the fight between the 
two talents. The Baroness weakens the zeal of young Bernard, the 
claimant, by making him stop at the house of the luxurious old Marquis, 
where he is exposed to the fascinations of the daughter ; and the lawyer 
makes a brilliant counter-move, by bringing about a marriage between 
Bernard and Mademoiselle de la Seigli¢re,—thus defeating the Baroness 
with her own weapons, The exhibition of the strategic arts used by the 
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Baroness ms ‘ 3 > 
ood character is presented in the person of the old Marquis, a specimen 


of the ancien régime ; and a relief is given to the general tone of heart- 
Jessness and intrigue by the manly frankness of Bernard and the amiable 
simplicity of the young lady. : 

This piece is a comedy, in a very fair sense of the word ; not, indeed, 
rising to that picture of actual foibles and vices which we find in the 
Mercadet of Balzac or the Cumeraderie of Scribe, but setting forth a story 
in which all the characts rs are naturally drawn, and skilfully brought 
into collision, At the Théatre Frangais, where it was produced about a 
month ago, it has proved eminently attractive ; but here, though it was 
certainly successful, it seemed to excite as much tedium as pleasure. This 
could not be attributed to the acting ; for Mr. Webster and Mrs, Sterling, 
poth established favourites, were both well placed, as the Lawyer and the 
Baroness ; nor could it be attributed to the style of translation, for though 
the dialogue is not remarkably polished, it is just as good as that which 
we have often seen swallowed with avidity. We can only find a reason 
for the coldness of the public in that want of a faculty for the apprecia- 
tion of comedy to which we alluded above ; and we deduce therefrom our 
conviction that the manager of a theatre essentially comic, who endeavours 
to promote the literature of the drama, has no light task before him. 


The very admirable manner in which Mr. Phelps has played Sir Per- 
tinax M‘Sycophant in Macklin’s Man of the World —following out the ex- 
treme minuteness with which the character is written, with the utmost 
finish of histrionic execution—has given vitality to this old illiberal play 
on the boards of Sadler's Wells Theatre, a place where of all others it 
might least be expected to thrive. The pains which the Celtic author 
took in elaborating the principal character of his piece, and his rigid adhe- 
rence to the old unities, reminds one somewhat of Moliére ; and the solution 


of difficulties by the introduction of a “deus ex machina” is also one of 


those expedients to which the great French dramatist, following the ex- 
ample of Terence, frequently had recourse. But, totally unlike Moliére, 
who always contrived to plant “ bits of character” in every corner of his 
best works, is the mass of personified inanity with which Sir Pertinax is 
surrounded. ‘The work is, indeed, almost as much a monodrame as a per- 
formance by the late Mr. Mathews “ at home,’’—nay, more so; for Mr. 
Mathews assumed a variety of characters, but Sir Pertinax goes on ex- 
hibiting the leading peculiarity of his mind without any relief whatever. 
What a strange thing is a mixed public! When Sir lertinax says, 
“Scotsmen, wherever they meet throughout the globe, should unite and 
stick together,” the Sadler’s Wells audience laugh at him, and think they 
have discovered a vice in their brethren North of the Tweed. Th 
occupants of the pit, if they were assembled in Copenhagen Fields, and 
M. Kossuth told them that a Magyar should be a Magyar in spite of po- 
litical regulations, would applaud the sentiment as one of the noblest they 
ever heard. l 


samc 


It would seem that nationality is contemptible when predi- 
cated of orderly people, but highly interesting when manifested by half- 
civilized insurgents. 


At the Princess's The sire, Miss Frankland has shown, by her per- 


formance of Tortia in The Merchant of Venice, an average capability for 
sustaining the juvenile line of bus ; 





A sir. 

A series of musical performances, called the “ London Thursday Con- 
certs,” has been begun at Exeter Hall. The first took place on Thursday 
evening. The speculation seems similar to that of the “* Wednesday Con- 
carried on by Mr. Stammers; a scheme to attract large } 
audiences by music at a cheap rate. From the specimen afforded by tl 
first concert, it might be doubted whether the plan is a promising one. 
Its principal feature is announced to be the performance of ancient ma- 
drigals and glees, unknown and “ unpractised for centuries.” Were this 
carried into effect, the result would surely be a failure; and of this the 
managers are aware ; for the madrigals performed on Monday—beautiful, 
certainly —were all well known to the public, while the glees were of the 
most popular and familiar kind. Both the madrigals and the glees, how- 
ever, were admirably performed. There was a choir of at least sixty 
well-trained chorus-singers, most of them from the Royal Italian Opera, 
and inured to the exact discipline of Mr. Costa, under whose direction 
they had sung the same madrigals at the Covent Garden Opera Concerts 
The glee-singers, too—Miss L. Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. Swift, Mr. White- 






certs,” 





house, and Mr. Smith—were very competent to their duty. But th 
songs, with one or two exceptions, were trivial and vulgar; and there 
were a couple of instrumental solos, by foreigners with names never be- 
fore heard of, and of the most paltry description. Such being the general 


character of the concert, it is needless to go into details ; but we may ob- 
serve, that, if the subsequent performances are got up in the same way, 
those who are attracted by the fine vocal harmony of the great old madri- 
galists will be repelled by the hacknied and commonplace things with 
which it is mixed up. 


The gentlemen who formed the Council of the late Orchestral Society 
have addressed to the subscribers a statement explaining the reason of 
the failure in giving the first concert as announced, and of the consequent 
dissolution of the society. It amounts, in substance, to this—that though 
a complete orchestra had been formed, every member of which had volun- 
tarily entered the society and engaged to fulfil the duty belonging to him, 
yet a large portion deserted the socic ty on the first occasion when their 
services were called into requisition, On Saturday the 15th November, 
two days before the advertised concert, the general rehearsal was to have 
taken place; but, out of the sixty-three members of the band, 
only forty-four were present at the hour appointed; which number, 
in the course of an hour, was increased to fifty-one. In the ab- 
sence of so many persons holding essential places in th 
the rehearsal could not take place, and the concert, in this emergency, 
Was postponed. A meeting was subsequently held, at which a paper 
was tendered for signature, whereby the members of the orchestra 
undertook to attend the concerts on the nights fixed, and not to accept any 
incompatible professional engagements. This paper was signed by only 
eighteen names; and no alternative remained but the dissolution of th 
society ; the Council “ preferring rather that the time, labour, and money 
which they had devoted to the organization of the society, should bi 


orchestra, 


wasted, than that they should continue answerable for engagements which | AIS] ; ‘ ; 5 wi ; 
1a condition in fact without which constitutional government is 


they had no means of fulfilling.” 
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TOPICS OF THE 
THE LOWER EMPIRE. 


Waatever honour can be awarded in our time to successful 





crime—suecessful thus far—belongs of right to President Bona- 
parte. Of course he has violated his country’s Constitution, 


and outraged France in the persons of her Representatives, with 
the best of all possible motives—to prevent an otherwise inevitable 
civil war. Most of us remember the fireman who set houses 
on fire to claim the reward of being first with his engine; and 
some of us may not think the precedent without its faithful 
imitation in this case of M. Louis Napoleon. With those who 
really believe, or profess to believe in his honest motives or his pa- 
triotic intentions, we have no wish to argue. If the study of his 
eareer during the last three years, from the time when, yet an exile 
in London, he audaciously anticipated, in a letter to the President 
of the Constituent Assembly, the duties that the French people 
might impose upon him, to his last lugubrious and mendacious 


| complaint of the plots that were in agitation to seize his person 


and earry him prisoner to Vincennes—if the events included be- 
tween these dates do not open to them Louis Napoleon's real cha- 
racter, no arguments from us or anybody can have that effeet. We 
are perfectly willing to leave him to the verdict of History; 
in whose temple he and his tame eagle will occupy a niche 
with John Law and his Mississippi bonds, and Count Cagliostro 
and his magic, with whatever and whoever remain on record 
of gigantic swindling effected by no mightier ageney than impu- 
dent assumption and unblushing falsehood. He may be one of 
those impostors who are dupes to their own pretensions: he may 
really believe, as he says, that the glory and safety of France are 
bound up with his name; that the empty name of the great man 
who won Austerlitz and ruled Continental Europe can suffice to 
raise again the fabric of imperial grandeur and still the agitated 
passions and infuriated factions of Fran he is vain enough and 
silly enough to eredit all that his own fancy or his basest flatterers 
may suggest. Or he may be a simply selfish adventurer, who be- 
lieves nothing of himself, but that he has a name upon which he 
can trade, and gain for himself a power which he has neither talent 
nor desire to use for its noblest ends, but which, to judge from 
experience, he covets only for the pomps and the s nsual luxurie 

that are its usual accompaniments. The character of the man 
who has France prostrate, gagged, and ble ding at his feet, may 


indeed “point a moral and adorn a tale,” but can add little { 
to the political lesson which the humiliating spectacle is fitted to 
elicit and enforce. 

Ever since Louis the Fourteenth could say with perfect truth, 


“ T/état e’est moi,” down to the 2d of December 1851, English poli- 
ticians have repeated, till one is tired of hearing it, that political 
freedom was sacrificed in France to an excess of centralization in 
the government. It has in truth been so alike under all the form 


through which that government has passed. It was not more ap- 
parent when ail authority and power was centered in the descend- 
ant of St. Louis, than when the butchers of Paris made the nam 
of the Convention a word of terror; not more clear when the 


edicts of the Emperor went forth from Versailles, than when the 
Republic was established by a mistake, and the electric tele- 
graph made Ledru-Rollin’s missives law through every depart- 
ment of France in a few hou The municipal bodies, which 
in England have been and would again become, if necessary, 
centres of resistance to a tyrannous despotism, or eentres of au 





thority if the central government were suddenly overthrown, 
are in France but the extremities of the nerves and muscles of 
mand sensation; and Paris, in spite of friendly 


metropolitan ae 
warning often given and apparently appreciated the moment, 
is still France for all political purposes. The Government func- 
tionaries in the provinces are of course so many hinderances to the 
formation of an intelligent and independent public opinion ; which 
eannot, be sidk s, grow up effec tive ly \ hi ré is allowed for 
its action. Nor are there, as in England, great landed proprietors 
to form a counteracting influence to the Mayors and Prefeets and 
all their subordinates. The whole action of the Executive is set 
in motion at Paris, and communicated to the provincial function- 
aries like so many puppets pulled by a string. In no single act of 
p litical life is the Frenchman allowed to take a part except as an 
employé of government, or at the rare intervals of the elections : 
and even now, that universal suffrage the law of the land, 
that one day on which he deposits his ballot the 


for 


no se rp 


is 


except for 


political life of the French citizen is a suspended animation. 
If the interest of the masses in political que stions rises to 
a certain height, and the popular will fancies itself balked 


of its just expectations, the barricade is the only means that 
imagination. For, closely connected 
with and perhaps ori bsence of that daily political 
activity familiar to our people, we truck in French recent his- 
tory with the utter insensibility to the value and utility of publie 


readily suggests itself to the 
inating in the a 


meetings, in which public opinion may be openly and peacefully 
expressed, concentrated on particular measures, and brought to 
bear upon the Government. The right of such meetings has been 
guaranteed by cach sucecssive constitution, subject to legal restrie- 


tions, which are of course necessary; but the guarantees have 
turned out, practically, like those for the freedom of the press, 
of no validity; and in both eases for the same reason—that nei- 
ther statesmen nor the great mass of the people see in either 
an indispensable support of authority as well as freedom, and 
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sure to result in practical absolutism or anarchy. Consti- 
tutional government must rest on public opinion, whether it 
be under the form of republic or monarchy: and these are 
the only two agencies which can form and consolidate public 
_ opinion ; habituating the people to moderation, self-restraint, 
and that compromise which a great historian has pronounced 
to be the soul of political action; and, on the other hand, 
giving the rulers the support of the good sense and intelligence of 
the nation, or the benefit of timely warning if they are inclined to 
deviate from the right path. But a government in France is de- 
rived of the aid thus derived for wise and popular measures, and 
es no certain warning of measures that are giving deep offence. 
For a press that has for years been subject to the intimidation and 
corrupt influences that have both been freely used in France is no 
sure thermometer of the political atmosphere,—if, indeed, journal- 
ists themselves could ascertain genuine public opinion in the ab- 
sence of those political demonstrations which make it known in 
England. We are compelled to sketch without the necessary 
qualifications that would modify the colouring of the complete pic- 
ture, but the broad truth is as we have stated it; and the result 
may be shortly summed up by saying that the French citizen knows 
no mean between passive obedience and armed _ insurrection, 
and the Government alternates between a harsh despotism and 
SS concession. Is it possible to conceive, that if the 
abit of political discussion in public meetings had been familiar 
to France, as it is among ourselves, there could have been room 
for the intrigues that have brought that unhappy country to her 
present condition? The question was, whether Louis Napoleon 
was to be allowed to stand in May 1852 for the Presidency. The 
difficulty was, that the Constitution rendered his candidature 
illegal, while it was supposed that the great majority of French- 
men saw in it an escape from dreaded evils; yet the Constitution 
allowed no dissolution of the Assembly, and consequently no direct 
appeal to the people on the question. Is it possible that the in- 
trigues which have agitated the country and handed her over to an 


when they are constructed in utter defiance of the facts on an: 
among which they have to be worked. It was = ee 


arty already feeling the ptoms of rapid decay : 
a of that feeling, to eset its culdlenee, on ite nate 
after actual extinction, ~ the force? of parchment; and ho ss 
to baffle the wishes of a nation, to bind down the struggles of Mae 
tions, and to quell the passions of individuals, by that weakest of 
all spells a Parliamentary formula. Such a notion could not have 
been entertained where political life had been a reality, and po- 
litical experience anything more than a thing learnt from becky 
To the causes hitherto mentioned as paving the way for Louis 
Napoleon’s usurpation, must be added that which extennates it 
more than any other circumstance, and in which alone any plausible 
apology, can be found—we mean the selfish and unpatriotic conduct 
of that large party calling themselves Orleanist, Regentist, or Le. 
gitimist, which includes almost every distinguished name in French 
polities. Had these men been able to postpone their selfish rivalries 
and personal predilections, and in the face of a common danger to 
combine heartily and honestly in any one line of policy, that 
danger might and must have been warded off, or at least so modi- 
fied as to have been comparatively harmless. One name stands 
nog eg among them as responsible for the mischief which has 
en done, but upon them all rests a portion of the blame; and 
history will record of them, that among the élite of French 
statesmen, there was not enough genius or enough virtue to save 
their country from the meanest adventurer who has, from 
the days of Clovis to the death of Louis Philippe, wielded 
the power and represented the greatness of any European 
state. They are sufficiently punished by their own reflections, 
and the fate that has befallen them,—unless, indeed, there are any 
of them base enough to cringe to the usurper whom they have 
failed to baffle. We will not indulge that suspicion, in spite of 
all that has occurred to tarnish their political characters, but trust 
that they will remember, that the best service they can now render 
their country is to abstain from accepting appointment or emolu- 





usurper could have taken place in the face of an opinion one way 
or the other pronounced by the people in public meeting assembled, 
when a free press would have transmitted their decisions from one 
part of the country to another, and so have enabled each intriguer to | 
comprehend the actual force that was gg against or for him? 
Is it possible that the people themselves, had they enjoyed such | 
an opportunity of knowing each other’s wishes, and of feeling their | 
own united strength, would have allowed themselves to be made | 
the tools of either Parliamentary chiefs or military dictators? The | 
fact is, there are no parties in France, in our English sense of the 
word, but only cliques—no parties, that is, based upon the openly- 
expressed opinions of large bodies of the people, and guided to their 
results by experienced leaders, though there are clubs in which the 
so-called leaders make the necessary Parliamentary arrangements 
and compromises. We trace the possibility of such events as have 
just happened in France to the want of a real political life among 
the people, nurtured by and acting on public meetings and a free 
press; and the first requisite of such political life seems, for the 
thousandth time, to lie in the development of elective municipal 
bodies constituted for the management of local affairs, and re- 
sponsible to the citizens who elect them. 

Apart from this general cause, which allows France to be sur- 
rised into revolutions and counter-revolutions in neither of which 
as she any hearty concurrence or sympathy,—and a series of 

which has so politically demoralized her people, that, either in des- 
pair or indifference, they submit to such a monstrous usurpation 
as has just been carried into operation, and seem for the moment 
pleased rather than not with it—gratified, at any rate, at the 
retribution which has overtaken arch-intriguers like M. Thiers, 
and at the theatrical suddenness and effect of the coup,—there are 
special causes which have brought about this last blow, neither ' 
recondite nor actually unforeseen. The Constitution itself was an 
instrument of diabolic ingenuity for the prevention of harmony be- 
tween the two powers of government. Not only were they rendered | 
perfectly independent of each other, but, in the almost unavoidable | 
case of a collision, orat least a difference such as to paralyze all politi- | 
cal progress, no provision was made for an appeal to the nation from 
which both sprung and to which both were responsible. The Assem- 
bly could not dissolve itself, nor could the President dissolve it; but 
both were compelled to fight their quarrel out during the whole 
term of their legal existence; and, to make the matter worse, the 
powers of both were to expire simultaneously, so that neither 
could look forward to a peaceful solution of their differences, and 
the entrance upon a new and harmonious course of action when 
the country had finally pronounced its verdict by the choice of a 
successor to the defunct power. Surely the very genius of malice | 
must have prompted such a device,—if one did not know | 
that it was framed with great care by a select committee | 
of statesmen more or less experienced, and approved after 
much debate and deliberation by some hundreds of men, 
the representatives of the wishes and intelligence of France. | 
And, as if confident of the safe and easy working of | 
their machine, and jealous lest any other hand should intrude | 
and mar the perfection of which they were so proud, they riveted 
the mischief by enacting, that, however necessary experience might | 
find a change to be, no change should be made, except under 
conditions which the smallest amount of foresight might have 
anticipated, as experience has shown them, to be impossible. 
Altogether, this French Constitution of 1848 is the most sin- 
gular monument of a country famous for such. It may serve 
as a warning to all of us, how our schemes are likely to fare 


} 


mentally how futile must be hireling support in such a cause. 
himself did not think it worth while to read the very paper whose 


ment from such hands as have either to bestow in France. 


THE LORD-LIEUTENANT AND THE PRESS. 
TrutH is always in fayour of the well-disposed. If at times it 
seems to tell against them, the reason is that we have not the 
whole truth. In the recently-unveiled case of Lord Clarendon’s 
extra-diplomatic connexion with the Dublin press, the full dis- 
closure has corrected in his favour the partial reports which were 
set in circulation against him. It is true that the connexion was 
not wisely accepted by the Lord-Lieutenant; but the full dis- 
closure absolves him from bad motive. 

It may perhaps teach a lesson to his party, which Sir Robert 
Peel’s example failed to teach; it may convince them what a use- 
less bargain is the “support” which can be purchased. Lord 
Clarendon’s confession before the Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench 
is the proof é converso of Sir Robert Peel’s proposition, that no 
support can be really valuable except that which is independent 
and voluntary. It is almost wonderful that the full force of the 
lesson should not have struck Lord Clarendon in the very ap- 
proaches towards the inauspicious connexion. In 1847, he was, 
as the counsel expressed it, pestered with letters from the plaintiff 
in the case, offering support: those letters were simply acknow- 
ledged, in the dry official form. But the political fermentation in 
1848 induced the Viceroy to accept the offers. He ratified his 
acceptance, although the offer was accompanied by the demand for 
money—to extend the circulation of the paper. Lord Clarendon 
did not expect much from the labours of his ally ; he gave a gene- 
ral licence for abuse of himself, he did not desire support for his 
administration ; but, in the dangerous period of 1848, “ he thought 
that he should have failed in his duty if he did not accept the ser- 
vices of any person in support of law and order.” He did accept 
the services offered, and on to November 1850 they cost him 
3700/7. 

Let us note a creditable trait of practical penitence on the part 
of the Viceroy. This money was paid, partly out of Lord Claren- 
don’s own pocket, partly out of “a fund placed at his disposal,” in 

pursuance of his request—public money: but that second portion 

e refunded, out of his own pocket, “ foe ago.” Lord Clarendon 
had already learned to doubt the benefit to the public from such 
support, and therefore to doubt his right of charging the cost upon 
the public. 

The confession on the other side is not less instructive. The cir- 
culation of the journal that was thus to support the Government 
was forced, and yet it could not be declared to amount to 1500 in 
number; for the support of such an organ, Lord Clarendon paid 
3700/.; the support appears to have been continued voluntarily, 
on speculation, until January 1851; and now a claim is brought 
for 70007. as money due beyond the payments already received. 
Lord Clarendon and his immediate officers in the government of 
Ireland had committed themselves to interviews and letters, recog- 
nizing the nature of the connexion; and the claim for more money 
was supported by a threat to expose it. The counsel for the de- 
fence said that the money claimed would have been equivalent to 
a payment of 70/. an article! The Jury disallowed the claim for 
the additional 7000/.; but Lord Clarendon had already paid 3700/., 





and the Jury would only allow him sixpence “ costs.” 


We hope that this will be the last instance of such purchases. 
The Lord-Lieutenant was evidently sincere in his desire to obtain 


support for “law and order” ; but he has probably learned “—- 
e 
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adherence he thought worth so considerable a sum. Indeed, he 
appears to have concluded a bargain for the support of “ law and 
po ” ashe would commission coals, without taking much thought 
for the quality, or ascertaining that it would be up to the market 
average. Support was support, he seems to have said, whether 
venal or not: it did not occur to him that the pen. whick could be 
hired could scarcely be very well skilled, still less inspired, to pro- 
claim the doctrines of “law and order.” : 

It depends, no doubt, upon how you construe the phrase. We 
presume Lord Clarendon to construe it as a scholar and a gentle- 
man would ; but it does bear an interpretation which would con- 
sign it as well to the support of venal instruments. Louis Napo- 
leon in Paris has given the most striking illustration of such “law 
and order,” and Naples has not repudiated hireling assistance. 

Indeed, the practice is not altogether confined to Ireland, even 
in British dominions ; although the remuneration is not always 
made in that naked and direct furm which appears to be most ac- 
ceptable in Ireland. There are other modes of recognizing the 
services of the pen ; and the post of Consul-General, or Colonial 
Secretary, or any other post which is secretarial or colonial, may 
be quite as valuable as hard cash. When Mr. Corry Conellan 
told the sole supporter of law and order that he might take a hun- 
dred sovereigns off the luncheon-table, he treated the creator of 
public opinion with less ceremony than Mr. Coppock treated the 
creator of the one Member for St. Alban’s ; the remuneration to 
the vote-agent being intimated in the much more delicate and 
periphrastic form of an inquiry as to how many the worthy and in- 
dependent elector had in family ; and in England the “ gentlemen 
connected with the press ” have not usually been rated lower than 
votemongers. But however delicately the remuneration may be 
disguised, the principle remains the same. The dignity of the 
physician, the barrister, the betting-man, and the journalist, may be 
consulted by treating the remuneration as an honorarium, a debt of 
honour, rather than as a common trade bargain to be recovered on 
the presentment of a bill; but the money influence on motives is 
not less culpable in purpose. Nor is it less vain in effect than 
direct political buying and selling. If Government must have an 
“ organ” in the press—and there may be conveniences in such an 
arrangement—it should be a recognized organ, conducted under 
public responsibility. Excepting such a direct representation, no 
support can be very valuable to a government but that which it 
invites from friends, perhaps even extorts from opponents, by the 
merits of its public acts. 





IRELAND AGAIN! 

Famine, pestilence, mortality, exile, misery in every shape, have 
d over the Irish, yet the race is unchastened. The murder of 

r. Thomas Douglas Bateson at Castleblancy is not altered from 
the usual type of agent-murder, but is rather enhanced in its traits 
—is cunts and singularly typical of the old class. Mr. Bate- 
son was an amiable man, but he had been executing certain “ evic- 
tions,” or is reported to haye done so. Whether the report was 


true or not, whether the evictions were justifiable or not, seem to | 


be irrelevant questions: the Irish gave him the name of an evictor, 
and beat him to death. 
a model farm. He had obtained 


county cess, and so forth ; but he was an agent. He was esteemed 


by all who knew him, did his duty, and was unarmed ; but he was | 


murdered. People were near; but no assistance came. The true 
Irish type was in presence, and sanctioned the deed. 
not exterminated by the deluge of famine and pestilence, again 
grows up on its native soil, and new districts are “ a gue 

Ireland is unaltered. The things upon which English politi- 
cians counted for the chastening and regeneration of the land have 
not worked their expected results, as they would unquestionably 
in England. The “seven centuries of wrong” on both sides, of 
misunderstanding, of bad rule and bad obedience to rule, did not 
end with the an or the potato blight; they are going on again. 

Ireland is unaltered, sod English notions of Ireland. If the 
Irish cannot learn to be governed by English influences, the re- 
es recoils upon the English, who have not learned to govern 

y the influences to which Ireland is amenable. It is one of the in- 
conveniences which attend an alien government—we cannot catch, 
in our administration, the idea which would control Hindoos, Caf- 
fres, or Irish. Probably it is not alone our pride that prevents, but 
an incapacity in ourselves: we do very well for English purposes, but 
are not up to the mark for Irish purposes. The incapacity is proved 
by the facts. That the Irish are not incorrigible, is proved by their 
actual regeneration in favourable positions, as in some parts of our 
Colonies and the United States. A part of the incorrigibleness be- 
longs to ourselves. We, as well as Irish Ribandmen, have a cul- 
pable stupidity ; since we will persevere in nostrums which have 
no corrective virtue, but the contrary. We doctor Ireland with 
ny poor-law coercions, English preachments, and English 
model farms ; but the murders go on. Perhaps it would be as well 
if, after criticizing Irish ineptitude for seven centuries, we were to 
look at home and revise our own methods ? 

It is the more urgent, when we reflect that the chronic confla- 
gration which is rearising from the smoulder in Ireland is now 
companioned by another more huge conflagration in a country on 
the opposite side of us. There have before now been traditional 
sympathies and practical alliances between the two Celtic peoples ; 
and anarchy, like hysterics, is catching, especially in its acute or 
aggressive form. The simultaneous reappearance of old Irish 


He had been visiting a farm; but it was | 
several concessions of rent, | 


Ribandism, | 


CONSTITUTED ORTHODOX ANARCHY. 
EXTREMES meet; not perhaps so often as the assertion is made, 
but sometimes in a very striking aspect. An adventurer starts up 
from the outskirts of London society, and, after a rapid apprentice- 
ship = Seen vernment, snatches absolute power, with 
which, in the name of order, he establishes bloodshed and rapine. 
In England, an elderly gentleman, who has passed some forty years 
in the conduct or criticism of public affairs, contracts so clinging 
a habit of routine, that he cannot grasp any power of the state, 
but permits corruption and anarchy to usurp the place of a public 
department ; and wher challenged to redress the abuse, he scarcely 
dares to offer any hope, excepting routine itself shall youchsafe a 
remedy. Routine and rapine—both heartless influences—meet in 
the one result, nullification of real government. 

Lord John Russell’s reply to the deputation of London mer- 
chants is almost an admission that government is dead, and cir- 
cumstance is the undisputed governor of the land. He is told of 
tyranny, pettifogging, and maladministration of a public depart- 
ment; and he replies with excuses. He “admits that it is a 
question of the deepest importance.” He confesses that “the 
laws relating to the Customs admit of improvement ”; though he 
“ remembers to have heard Mr. Huskisson say,” and he ought to 
have understood the subject, “that he had reformed those laws ”; 
still Lord John has no doubt that they admit of improvement. He 
also has no doubt that great improvement may be made with respect 
to the constitution of the Board. But still, on that 9th of December 
1851, “ Of course, gentlemen,” he says, “ you will not expect, on 
these grave charges, which you no doubt have considered and ma- 
tured, as they are prepared and written down, that I should be 
prepared at the moment to give any reply, either by an admission 
or by a refusal to acquiesce in them.” “Of course”! The whole 
subject, each of the points referred to in the document presented by 
the deputation, has bese before the Treasury, of which Lord John 
is chief, for months if not for years. The welfare of the London 
merchants, the commerce of the City, the collection of the revenue, 
the honour of the Government, are all at stake; but “of course” 
Lord John is not so far prepared as the London merchants, who 
have actually “ considered and matured” their conclusions, “ since 
they are prepared and written down.” 

his unpreparedness is the more remarkable, inasmuch as Lord 
| John and his colleagues “ were not insensible to the importance of 
making alterations in the Customs department”; and it was with 
that “view” that they appointed the Committee of Inquiry. 
But now, though he “knows of no actual objection” to renewing 
the Committee of Inquiry, he “will not Joie himself to that 
course.” “I should like, perhaps, to confer with the Chairman of 
the Committee of last session”—who was sitting before him— 
| “with respect to the advantages which are likely to accrue from 
the step.” He does not yet know, therefore, whether he will even 
go on inquiring or permitting Parliament to inquire. 

But “ thou canst not say that J did it”: of all the members 
and officers of that Board, during the five years that he has been 
in office, Lord John has appointed but one, Mr. Pressly-——“ a gen- 
tleman well qualified for the situation.” Who, then, can blame 
Lord John? His personal conduct, indeed, had not been called in 
question, but the condition of a public department under that su- 
perior department of which Lord John is chief, and under the 
Cabinet of which he is chief. Well, he did not appoint that Board : 
“ what’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?” 

Another reason why the public should perfectly confide in the 
Premier: “I certainly feel perfectly impartial on the subject.” 

Besides, although “ of course” he is not prepared, and can give 
no pledge, nor acquiesce nor refuse, still he has had “ views”; he 
has inquired though he is not therefore prepared—he has no actual 
objection—he will perhaps talk to Mr. Mitchell; and “ ¢f any ar- 
| rangement can be come to by which the revenue can be duly pro- 
| tected and at the same time greater facilities afforded to the dock 
companics, as well as to the merchants in general, it shall certainly 
meet with his strenuous support.” With which strenuous words 
| Lord John closed his extra-Parliamentary “ speech”; and the 
| merchants must have felt that he was master of “ the situation.” 


THE MISLEADING LIGHT. 
| THE convict Smith is not to be hanged, but transported ; and the 

Times is scandalized at the act of “mercy.” Smith lived with a 
| woman of bad character; although himself debauched and dis- 
| orderly in his conduct, he seems to have resented bitterly, and 
sincerely, the fact that she was more debauched than he was. One 
night she stopped out; he had come home excited with drinking; 
a child of hers, not his, lay in the room ; his noise waked it, and it 
cried; irritation at that ery, revenge for the mother’s absence, 
seized his mind; he was heard to assail it violently; his loud 
threats, through the door, deterred his craven fellow-lodgers from 
interposing ; again he was heard to assault the miserable child, 
and a third time early in the morning; next day it was found 
dead: there was blood all over the room: Smith must have held 
the child by its legs and dashed it against the floor. At the trial 
the Jury recommended him to mercy on the ground of his exaspe- 
ration at the absence of the woman, and sentence of death is com- 
muted to transportation for life. 

Transportation for ten years is the sentence on a woman who 
stole 4/. 10s. 44d. from the pocket of a lady riding in an omnibus; 
and, taking into account the chances of voyaging and life in 
the Australias, ten years, says the Jimes, is equivalent to trans- 
portation for life. So that to torture and murder a helpless babe 











Ribandism and of the gigantic Ribandism now enthroned in France 
18 ominous, 


is a crime practically placed on a level with stealing 4/. 10s. 4}d. 
from a fellow-passenger. 


The juxtaposition is startling. 
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But to us it is only one of the many incidents that make | 


us note a fact which cannot be too often pointed out—that 


the general opinion on these subjects is in a state of total | 
It 7s shocking that the offence of stealing a pal- | 


confusion. t 
try sum of money, by a woman in a class condemned to = 


dition, should be rated on a level with an act of atrocity most hor- 
rible: but how does it happen so? The “ superstition,” which 
the Times ayows, and which makes so many demand “ blood for 
blood,” fails to support men’s convictions in the face of facts show- 
ing that the criminal is himself the victim of ignorance, evil asso- 
ciation, and debasing circumstances; and then, baffled in its first 
resolve, a Jury qualifies condemnation with merey. The 7imes 
pictures the frightful state of the poor child’s mind under the out- 
rage: picture the state of the murderer’s mind, knowing what he 
was about! On the other hand, transportation is not the terrible 
irremediable sentence which appals the sentencer ; andif you relax 
the punishment for theft, “ property will not be safe.” And thus, 
by cross paths, you come to the maze of confusion. There is no 
principle, such as that of correctional and industrial discipline, 
which reconciles diversity of treatment with unity of purpose, per- 
mits a firm hold over the incorrigible, allows without expecting 
reformation, and adds to penal example the moral influence of 
atonement. At present there is no guiding principle. 





NEW ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE— 
THE TUMBLEDOWN. 

Tue fall of the houses at Kensington has come as if for a fatal 
roof that our allusion to the fallacious style of building in Lon- 
on was not unwarranted. The verdict of the Inquest has cast 

censure on the speculator for supplying bad materials, and on the 

architect for permitting the structure to proceed ; but it would be 

a mistake to visit indignation and perhaps pecuniary loss on those 

gentlemen, and not to bear in mind that the accident properly be- 

longs to a system, in which many others are equally culpable. 
We know that the construction of houses, particularly in the sub- 
urbs, is often the grossest of delusions. Houses of a kind suited to 
ersons of moderate means are run up for sale at prices temptingly 
ors the profit of the speculator being derived, not from a true 
economy in the construction of his merchandise, but from an actual 
withholding of the thing which he professes to sell. You shall find 

“cottages ” near town, charmingly neat and “ tasty,” “ replete 

with every convenience,” a rose-bush or two sprouting in the 

new neatly-raked little front-garden, stained glass in the first stair- 
landing, visible from the front-door ; and all to be had for “ only ” 
some very “low figure.” <A thrifty clerk or an intelligent work- 
man buys a cottage—to have a roof of his own over his head and 
save house-rent; but a short residence soon discloses the state of 
his purchase. The fires dry the building, summer aids the work, 
and, drying, the walls begin to shrink and part from each other. 

The first rain has already divided the paper in dreary festoons 

from the plaster. The rotting wood of the kitchen-floor discloses 

the fact that there is no foundation beneath, but only the aborigi- 

nal mud. We have heard of cases in which the appearance of a 

drain was no more than a pretence on the surface, no drain being 

really beneath. This kind of bargain is palmed off upon the un- 
wary by favour of the modern rage for “cheapness,” which de- 
moralizes both vendor and purchaser, renders each callous to the 
claims of the other, and strikes each with a stupid blindness to his 
own interests in the long run. It is aided by that joint effect of 
stolid utilitarian morals and driving trade which has almost uni- 
versally deprived workmen and dealers of pride in the sterling 
quality and workmanlike thoroughness of their wares. 

The peculiarity of the Kensington disclosure is, that it relates to 

a style of building which we had supposed to be above suspicions of 

this sort. We knew that parapets to look “tasty” and “ classical,” 

to make a hut look “mansionlike,” were “run up with compo” : 
and many a fortress on this sea-girt isle can hardly withstand the 
rude artillery of the breeze: but we did not know that the same 
kind of trimmings were to be paralleled in the handsome ultra- 
West-end squares beyond Tyburnia and Belgravia. We knew 
that tenants sometimes wink at counterfeits,—that in a eclebrated 
place not a hundred miles beyond Kensington, for instance, there 
are mansions with coachhouse and stable, and room above for the 
coachman, simulated in a mere front wall, the doors leading into 
space behind! but we did not know that the very house itself was 
to be a simulacrum. We knew that road-stuff was put into “ ce- 
ment,” but we did not know that persons of substance were to be 
enticed by that contrivance into mansions of no substance. We 
knew that architects would run up “ cottages” of an aristocratic 
pattern for clerks and skilled workmen; we knew that plans and de- 
signs for a gin-palace of truly classic grandeur might be obtained 
for 40/. from an artist who ingeniously rang the changes on one set 
of calculations and one idea; but we did not know that your ultra- 

Belgravyian mansions for super-gentecl tradespeople, your “ al- 
most” country houses, were to be designed, estimated, and super- 
intended in the making, at the “ low figure” of 15/. a piece. The 
architect pleaded that he had not suflicient control over the works: 
the - paggd seems to have set him at nought—or perhaps we 
should say, seems to have set him at 15/. The architect remon- 
strated against the materials, but the road-stufl’ was sent in spite 
of his teeth. The District Surveyor, who declares that he has no 
power to check such practices, “ noticed that the speculator had 
not competent men to superintend the works ”—cheap men, per- 

haps. Cheap designs, cheap materials, cheap workmen—and a 
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FAGGOT OF FRENCH STICKs,* 


It —— that Sir Francis Head kad not been in France since he 
served there with the Army of Occupation. In the spring of t] 
year he started for Paris, in search of an oculist ; and while un a 
medical treatment for his eyes, he made such good use of them not 
his hands, that little more than a three-weeks trip has enabled hit 
to turn out two volumes of nine hundred pages on the dalite ob 
such a familiar city as Paris, with reflections thereupon, . 

The familiarity diminishes the interest of the matter of th, 
book. A man might almost as well write two volumes upon what 
he could contrive to see in London; and though a Frenchman 
may take an interest in the author's observations as a stranger 
such a source of attraction does not extend to the home publie. 
The style of Sir Francis is diffuse and minute. He enumerates as 
often as he describes, and that in the manner of Dickens and his 
imitators—if they, indeed, have not imitated the “ Gallop ” and 
the “ Bubbles.” The book, however, is very curious, readable, and 
in some sense informing ; but perhaps its most remarkable feature 
is, how much may be seen in Paris in a short time by a man who 
resolutely sets about it. Sir Francis Head carried with him som 
letters of introduction, but he never used them; resolving to rely 
on himself, and French politeness, or rather liberality to strangers, 
Nor was he disappointed. Except in a few cases, where exclusion 
was the rule,—as in the military educational establishments, and 
the barracks, which last are closed in compliance with the soldiers’ 
dislike to be shown “ like wild beasts,”—the application and pass 
port of the traveller procured him free admission and full infor 
mation everywhere. To places that were closed Sir Francis used 
his name or his influence, for he got Ministerial orders of admission. 

Much of the matter picked up by our author is not very fresh. 
The streets of Paris, the public conveyances, the public sights—as 
the arch of the Etoile, the Pantheon, &e.—may be new to Sir 
Francis, either absolutely or in contrast with his old recollections, 
but they are not new to many of his readers, who have already 
seen them, and read a good deal about them in guidebooks if not 
elsewhere. Some of the places have greater attraction, either be- 
cause they are not visible or are rarely visited, or because the author 
has looked at his subjects with discerning eyes; while they not only 
manage some things better in France, but they really furnish les- 
sons we are practically in want of. If there is anything which an 
Englishman supposes he understands better than another, it is the 
management of horses and their stables. Our author’s visit to the 
establishment of the Omnibus Association of Paris seems to shak« 
this opinion. There would seem to be no commercial stables in 
this country so well planned, or so well managed, either as regards 
the cleanliness, comfort, and health of the animal, the profit of his 
owners, or the humanity of the question. The visits to establish- 
ments for the slaughter of sheep, cattle, pigs, and horses, show the 
vast superiority of the French in this respeet. The subject has a 
further interest at present, when the hygienic influences of thes: 
things are admitted, and we have got a Board of Health, and Smith- 
field is abolished,—though, it would appear, without one sing 
thought as to how, where, or when new markets are to be esta- 
blished. The clear and lively accounts of all these places by Sir 
Francis Head may be perused with advantage. 

“Tf any other comes who has better iron, he will be master of 
all this gold,” is as true now as when Solon warned Creesus of th 
uncertainty of his empire. The last few years have witnessed th 
overthrow on the Continent of Europe of such principles of publi 
law as were obeyed under the old legitimacies. Military power, 
wielded without seruple or warning, is the fashion everywhere, 
in Spain, in Italy, in Austria, in Prussia, by Russia, and at last in 
France. The kind of military training and education adopted by 
our neighbours—in comparison with our own no-system—is there- 
fore of considerable importance. Wherever Sir Francis Head went, 
he found everything admirable ; whether he went to the barracks, 
where’the soldiery are trained—to what we should call the military 
schools, where the mass of officers are instrueted—or to the Ecol 
d’Etat Major, where the most promising are initiated into the higher 
branches of military science, as well in theory as in practice, to 
qualify them for staff appointments as well as for command. It is 
possible, as is often the ease in France, that the theory may bi 
better than the practice, and that Sir Francis Head, according to 
his natural habit, exaggerates the good as well as the evil. But 
there is no doubt about the efficiency of the French army, no doubt 
that there is a thorough system, and as little doubt about certain 
facts. This method of exercising soldiers in gymnastics in the bar- 
rack military school, available for military purposes as well as foi 
giving suppleness to the limbs, is only one branch of the traiming. 

After passing through a large park of ‘artillery and of pontoons, I en- 
tered the gymnasium of the Ecole Militaire; a large open court, containing, 
besides all sorts of strange-looking hieroglyphics, a long lofty gibbet, with : 
ladder at each end, communicating with the beam, from which wer hang- 
ing fourteen ropes; up which soldiers were hauling themselves until they 
approached the beam, beneath which they proceeded horizontally, by un- 
hooking the fourteen ropes from one set of rings to another. In another al- 
rection, one or two soldiers were ascending the lofty wall that surr yund d 
the court, by inserting the points of their fingers and toes into slight ereviees 
that had been purposely made by the abstraction of the mortar. in front of 
another part of the wall, men were vibrating or swinging, by means of ropes 
attached to the summit. In the centre, under the command of two officers 
on duty, several men were performing feats which really astonished me. 
Some, with great agility and in various ways, vaulted on and over & sort ol 
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six; but they were only workmen, not tenants. 
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wooden horse ; > =s : 
banks. In another direction, on a pole about six feet from the ground, was 
seated a soldier, who, without touching it with his hand, raised his foot up 
to it, and then rose up. From a small moveable scaffolding, eight feet high, 
several soldiers sprang forwards and then backwards on a lump of loose sand 
beneath. ‘Two or cory ot my in this way from the top of the gibbet, four- 
teen feet high. Just before | entered this gymnasium for the second time, I 
had happened, within the Ecole Militaire, to meet Colonel Wood, who so 
eallantly distinguished himself in India, on Lord Hardinge’s staff; and as we 
evidently took much interest in the feats we were witnessing, the two officers 
on duty called together a number of the men. Eight were made to stoop, 
with their shoulders resting against each other, and, while they were in this 
ovition, three or four of their comrades, one after another, running quickly 
aleng a spring-board, not only jumped over them, but, making a summerset 
in the air, landed very cleverly on their feet ; and the officers, seeing we were 
somewhat astonished, increased the number of stoopers from eight to four- 
teen, over the whole of whom two or three men, following each other in 
quick succession, making a summerset in the air and landing lightly on thei 
feet, ran on as if no such parenthesis in their lives had occurred. From one 
of the officers I ascertained that all the soldiers under thirty years of age 
within the Ecole Militaire were required to perform gymnastic exercises twice 
a week for two hours at a time, but that after the age mentioned their at- 
tendance cease d to be compulsory.” 


The candidates for commissions in the Line are subjected to a 


similar training in gymnastics, as well as in all the minutic of 


drill, &c. at the same time they are exercised in their peculiar du- 
ties as officers. 

“On entering the Champ de Mars, at about two o'clock, I found two com- 
anies of the éléves going through various manceuvres in the presence of a 
Chef de Bataillon, who, in uniform and on horseback, held in his hand the 
notes of dutics for the day; but the words of command were given by the 
éléves, who are taught—seriatim—to act the parts of all ranks, from a pri- 
vate up to that of the Chef de Battaillon who superintends them. They are 
also, for an hour or two every day, made first to trace en the ground, and 
then practically to construct, field-works ; and accordingly, some were em- 
ployed in finishing one, the parapet of which, fourteen feet high, was sur- 
rounded by a ditch six feet deep. Among the works they had completed, I 
observed with great interest several ovens for campaigning—‘ fours de cam- 
pagne’—very ingeniously constructed beneath the surface of the ground. 
Adjoining to these they had been taught to construct, for the purpose of 
cooking, boiling cauldrons, &e., ‘en bivouae,’ from which little sub- 
terranean flues, as if they had been burrowed by a mole, ran for the admit- 
tance of air and for the exit of smoke. At the further end existed a small 
park of nine pieces of artillery, gabions, fascines, seve ral sheds full of spades, 
pickaxes, &c., a yard containing shot and shells, and a powder-magazine. 

“Beyond the Champ de Mars, in the long practising ground I have de- 
scribed, I found a butt and three batteries, one of which, with four embra- 
sures, five hundred and fifty yards from the butt, had been lately made by 
the éléves. 


holes, 


“y yw walked up to a party of them in heavy marching order, (with 
their knapsacks on their backs,) employed in practising with the new mus- 
kets and with fixed bayonets at a target, distant three hundred and thirty 
yards, Some fired at it erect; others, by bending down on their right knee, 
and then placing their left elbow on the left thigh, obtained a rest appa- 
rently of great use. The recoil of the musket in the hands of these young 


men wis very violent indeed ; and yet, by the report the officer superintend- 
ing them showed me, it appeared they had, at the distance above named, 
struck the target (six feet six inches high by nine feet three inches, made to 


reprisent four men standing together) once in ten times, which, he observed 
to me, was about the usual average. 

“Boch Géve, or candidate for a commission in the Line, during the two 
years he is at the establishment of St. Cyr, is required to fire per annum, at 
various «distances, twenty-eight balls for muskets, and the same number for 


for cavalry, and pistols. A record is kept of every 


carbines, ‘musquetons 


bullet that hits the target, and at the end of the year, a prize, consisting of a 
pair of pistols, is awarded to the best shot; besides which, the best thirty ari 
assembled to fire in presence of the General, who gives a second pair of pis- 
tols t best performer before him. During the second year only, each 
subdivisi n fire—from distances of five hundred and fifty, six hundred and 
sixty, «a even hundred and seventy yards—two shells from mortars, one 
from a howitzer, and nine shot from cannons; and, as in the case of small- 


arms, a pair of pistols is awarded to the best marksman, 

* At a considerable distance off, in the open country, I observed several of 
the young men very intently occupied in walking together in groups and 
then suddenly stopping. On reaching them, I was introduced to the officer 
(the adjutant of artillery) in charge of the party. The object of the instrue- 
tion was as follows: the officer pointed out to them a tree about two hun- 
dred and fifty yards off, and, calling to them by their vames, (in the French 
regiments of the Line the men are called by their x evs.) he inquired of 
each, before all the rest, what he considered was that distance? and record- 
ing in the book he held in his hand the answer, he repeated seriatim the 
same question to every one, until all their replies were put down. The pre- 
cise distance was then measured with achain by two of the éléves, followed 
by all the rest. As soon as it was rtained, the ofticer, calling around 
him the whole of his party, announced it to them; and having done so, he 
read out loud the name, (Monsieur ——,) with the distance he had esti- 
mated, and in like manner that of every one present: several had guessed it 
within ten yards.” 

The account of the “ Ecole d’Etat Major” partakes more of the 
nature of a programme than the descriptions of the other military 
schools, which are mainly the result of observation. This is a 
useful hint as to the supply of the higher order of officers. 
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“As I was walking through the garden, I asked the Colonel to be so good 
as to explain to me, who had the patronage of appointing to the ‘ Ecole 
@’Etat Major’ the twenty-five students requisite to replace that number 
who were annually pron ote it to be, with the rank of lieutenants, 

i rs (assistant adjutants) of cavalry He told me, that no such in- 





with the Ecole d’ Etat Major; and acecord- 
the yearly deticiency, without any 


i was allowed to interfere 
ingly, that, by an order of Government, 


patronage whatever, is supplied by three of the most distinguished scholars 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, and by twenty-two who in like manner have 
most distinguished themselves in their progress through the military college 


of St. Cyr. 

* This sensible arrangement, which, regardless of expense, gives to the 
brightest talents the country can produce the best professional education it 
can devise, aceords with the whole military system of the French army, 
Which, among other regulations, has ordained that no one can be appointed 
to the rank of sous-lieutenant until he has either served at least two years 
a8 & non-commissioned officer (sous officier) in some corps of the army, or for 
two years has been an éléve of the Ecole Militaire de St. Cyr or Polytech- 
nique, and has, moreover, passed all the examinations thereof.” 

Thus much for theory. As everything connected with the 
French army has a present importance, from the doubt as to what 
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others, kneeling on it, turned over in the air like mounte- | 






uses its master may be compelled to put it to when there is no- 
thing left to conquer at home and not much to plunder, an ex- 
ample may be taken from its practice. Prince Louis Napoleon, be 





| it said, is an old operons of the author, and very graciously 


recognized him. He invited him to dinner, and afterwards to 
ride beside him at a review; and left an impression on the mind of 
Sir Francis as to his virtues, capabilities, patriotism, and so forth, 
which the late events, it seems, have not at all shaken. Passing pre- 
liminaries and the earlier part of the review, we come to the cli- 
max, towards the close of the chapter. 

“ As it woe there first of all trotted very proudly by the President, 
with bodies half shaved and tails entirely shaved, ex« epting at the tip, the 
two white poodle-dogs of the regiment. Then came trotting by on foot, 
waving an ornamented pole, a magnificently-dressed tall tambour-major, 
followed by his brass band, all of whom, playing as they advanced, trotted 
by, and then, suddenly wheeling to their left, formed in front of the Presi- 
dent, where they continued, tambour-major and all, dancing up and down, 
keeping time to the air they played. As each company rapidly advanced, 
their appearance was not only astonishing but truly beautiful.” Although, 
according to French regulations, thev had come to the review not only in 
heavy marching order, (knapsacks and greatcoats,) but laden with camp- 
kettles and — for soup, &c. (they are not allowed when reviewed to leave 
anything behind,) they advanced and passed with an ease and lightness of 
step it is quite impossible to describe, and which Iam sensible can scarcely be 
believed unless it has been witnessed. In this way they preceded the caval- 
ry, who were at a trot; and as soon as the last company had passed the Pre- 
sident, the band and tambour-major, who had never ceased dancing for an 
instant, accompanied by the two white half-shaved poodle dogs, d rted after 
them, until the whole disappeared from view. 

“On expressing my astonishment at the pace at which they passed, I was 
assured by two or three general officers, as well as by the President himself, 
that the ‘chasseurs 4 pied’ in the French service can, in heavy marching 
order and carrying everything, keep up with the cavalry at a trot for two 
leagues; indeed, they added, if necessary, for a couple of hours: the effect, 
no doubt, of the gymnastic exercises I had witnessed, and which I had been 
truly told by the French officers superintending them were instituted for the 
purpose of giving activity and on of movement to the troops. The 
chasseurs 4 pied are armed with the new internally grooved French carbine, 
the extraordinary range of which I have described; and as their fire is 
deadly at a distance more than three times greater than that of the English 
ordinary musket, their power of speedily advancing, and, if necessary, as 
speedily running away, all added together, form advantages which, it is 
submitted, are worthy of the very serious consideration of the British nation.”’ 

A hundred thousand such men are now concentrated in Paris, 
and three hundred thousand are in other parts of France ; a large 
number of whom could be placed in a few hours on the shores of 
the Channel. It is a grave question what naval force we have at 
hand to oppose a passage if attempted, and what military means 
we have to resist an army if it managed to land. What number 
of men of war and war-steamers could be concentrated in eight- 
and-forty hours at Portsmouth ? what number of regular troops, 
or men who had ever been trained to arms, could be thrown upon 
any given point of our Southern coast at a few days’ notice? Of 
course it is easy to say that the President, Consul, Emperor, o1 
whatever he is to be called, has no wish to involve himself in 
foreign wars, and that he has quite enough to do at home. To this 
it may be replied, that the acts of the ruler may not depend upon 
his wishes but his necessities ; while he has shown clearly enough 
that no restraints of law, morality, or usage, will be allowed to 
stand between him and any personal object. The historical reader 
will hardly need to be reminded that some of the foreign conquests 
of Rome, and all the triumphs of the first French Republic, were 
obtained amid greater internal dissension than any now existing in 
France. If this country was exposed to risk from a desperate dash 
under old and formal governments, which were overturned because 
they were too scrupulous to use a military force against open revolt- 
ers, that danger is greatly increased with a man who, notwithstand- 
ing his nominal despotism, must shortly be moved like a snake by its 
tail, and whom force or fear can alone restrain from any enormities 
that promise to answer his immediate purpose. 

To return to the volumes. There is a good bit of bookmaking 
about them; and the reader cannot always implicitly receive Sir 
Francis Head's conclusions, for perhaps he now often errs as much in 
favour of the French as he lately did against them: but in spite 
of critical drawbacks, the reader will tind both amusement and 
information in the Fuggot of French Sticks. 


WALPOLE’S ANSAYRII AND EASTERN TRAVELS.® 
OnLy a small portion of these three volumes relates to the subject 
of “ the Ansayrii” or the Assassins; and that portion is little more 
than a narrative of the author’s adventures amongst them, with 
incidental remarks on their customs and religion. The book is 
really an account of sojourns in Syria, and numerous excursions 
in that country, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Armenia. Mr. 
Walpole seems to possess the sateen and love of novelty 
which is said to characterize men whose vocation is one of continual 
movement; and haying in his midshipman days served in the 
Levant, he set out for Syria, where he established his head-quarters ; 
wandering at intervals over the regions we have mentioned, from 
Damascus to Trebisond on the Black Sea, and from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean. In the course of his ramblings he traversed 
the desert, crossed the Armenian mountains; struck the route of 


| the Ten Thousand ; visited many of the sites memorable in classic 


| or Christian warfare, and many cities remarkable for the intellectual 
| struggles of the faith, or associated with our ideas of Oriental 


magnificence or beauty. 

Mr. Walpole was well adapted to travel with advantage. He has 
the heartiness and endurance of a sailor, and that cosmopolitan in- 
difference to modes or habits which varied service induces. He is 

* The Ansayrii, or Assassins; with Travels in the further East, in 15 W-51 4 in™ 
cluding a Visit to Nineveh. By Lieut. the Hon. F.Walpole, R.N., Author of ** Four 
Years in the Pacitic.” In three volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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well read in the history of many of the countries he visited ; has 
an eye for natural beauty, whether in man, woman, child, or land- 
scape; and if he was not at starting versed in the languages, he 
picked them up on the spot, at least Arabic and Turkish. The 
matter of his book is more valuable than the story of his journies. 
A good narrative of travels should resemble a well-conceived 
campaign, and have its base or starting-point, its object or end, 
and the road between the two. The Ansayrii is deficient in 
all three. There is little more beginning or ending than arises 
from a first and a last page; the intermediate parts have small con- 
nexion with the two termini, or indeed with each other, except 
what arises from the personality of the author. Mr. Walpole 
stops awhile at a place, and then starts off whither inclination 
or accident leads him. His only continuous narrative of travel is 
the journey across the desert to visit Mr. Layard at Mosul, and 
his return by way of the Black Sea. In the other cases, the reader 
is as it were “ dragged about.” There are descriptions of the road, 
often pleasant from its scenery, or curious from its antiquities and 
associations; there are uent adventures, and constant pictures 
of the people: but the reader feels the deficient unity or purpose 
—he misses that art of arrangement which makes a narrative run 
on like a story. 

The value of the book consists in its exhibition of the character 
and manners of the people, and of the state of society, especially 


in the villages or smaller towns. Mr. Walpole’s position was 
well adapted to accomplish this object. A large portion of 
Asiatic Turkey is in a very unsettled state. The victories of 


Ibrahim Pacha have shaken the prestige of the Sultan: his re- 
forms and education have shaken the Mahometanism of numbers: 
the rapid victories of the English naval forces against Ibrahim 
impressed the people with a high notion of English prowess; and 
though some had a fancy that we only acted as tributaries to the 
Grand Turk, yet the opinion was widel - that we could take 
the country if we would, and some ar he we would. With these 
general advantages of his nationality, Mr. Walpole did not allow 
the national spirit to suffer in his hands. Any slight in etiquette, 
which Asiatics are prone to offer if they think they can do it with 
impunity, was promptly checked: if an official insulted him in a 
town, complaint was at once made to the commandant; in the 
countr r. Walpole took the law into his own hands and 
banged the Turk: and these means not only answered the purpose 
of keeping up his dignity, but inspired the rayahs and peasants 
with favourable sentiments. By the aid of his national prestige, 
his personal qualities, and long residence, he made many friends, 
and saw the natives in a very different way from that of a travel- 
ler dependent upon his dragoman for all he sees, does, or thinks. 
Living for years among the people, Mr. Walpole saw them under 
all circumstances. His facts are more favourable to them than his 
conclusions ; or probably the judgment depends upon the race. Of 
the true Turk his opinion is harsh. e confirms the proverb 
* Once a Turk always a Turk.” Education or European expe- 
rience has no other effect than to make him a disbeliever in his 
own creed, and more subtle in carrying out his purposes. He may 
bend to external circumstances, he may feign liberality, but in his 
heart of hearts he curses the Giaour even while flattering him; a 
bigotry of race rather than of religion. Of the Christians, espe- 
cially the Greek Christians, Mr. Walpole speaks vaiapion mee | 
as well as badly ; they are not only dishonest, cringing, and bigoted, 


but cowardly to boot. The mountaineers he estimates more highly, | 


and the Ansayrii in particular; yet the deeds of some of them are 
bloodier than those of the other classes, even if we allow for bar- 
barism and blood-feuds. His descriptive instances do not main- 
tain the harshness of his judgment. The upper class of Turks 
might be restrained by fear of their government, perhaps a little 
awed by the displays of English power along the coast of Syria; 
but such reasons would hardly develop the virtues of the peasantry, 
however they might restrain their vices. The people at large, 
though poor and oppressed, seem kind, hospitable, and cheerful, 
with a spice of pleasant satire, that would hardly be expected from 
their race and circumstances. Many are the tales told by one set 
of villagers of another, to mark the “ innocence ” of their neigh- 
— These samples have a genuine old Greek humour about 
them. 

“‘My hostess was famous as a relater of stories. These were either drawn 
from fancy or described what had really been. One was said to have —_ 
pened in a neighbouring village; where, as a proof of their credulity, the 
people were said to have planted charcoal in order to save themselves from 
the trouble of burning or buying it. There was a couple who, advancing in 


their circumstances, resolved to build a new house for themselves, and to forsake | 


the family mansion, too small to hold them and their newly enlarged no- 
tions: so they forthwith gave orders to a mason, who set to work and com- 
pleted the walls and roof. The door must be made at Beyrout; so the man, 
approaching the doorway, found it just his height when he stood upright 
with his chin out, and he placed his hands skirting out from his sides as the 
measure of the width. Fixed in this position, he started. First he met his 
priest ; whose hand he could not kiss for fear of altering his position. The 
priest, much incensed, said, ‘How is this Michiel? where is your God?’ 
* Here is the measure,’ replied the man. ‘Your faith is small.’ ‘Here is 
the measure.’ ‘Purgatory is deep.’ ‘Here is the measure.’ ‘ And hell is 
wide.’ ‘Here is the measure,’ still replied the man, totally engrossed by 
his one idea; and, preserving his measure, pursuing his road, he tripped 
and fell. Unwilling to have his journey for nothing, he lay on the ground, 
carefully preserving his position. A man passin by looked at him, saying, 
* He is dead; how long he been dead?’ ‘ me is the measure.’ ‘He 
has bled a good deal.’ ‘Here is the measure.’ ‘ How mad he is!’ ‘ Here 
is the measure.’ However, at last he reached Beyrout, and a carpenter re- 
lieved him of his measure and his restraint.” 

The following story gives an idea which the people entertain of 
the —it may also involve a sarcasm on longwindedness. 
“The stories of the Franks, among the poorer people, are innumerable, 





| 





They say that the Devil has fled Frangistan, bei 

for, on one occasion, the Devil mets Frank aan — Tree People 
tired, for he had done a good deal of work ; so he said to the Fe k . — 
now, as we both are tired, let us carry each other, and he os .—— 
shall sing a verse: when the verse is finished, he shall get do » oa 
other shall ride.’ The Frank consented, and the Devil jum len = the 
and sang, like an honest man, his verse. No sooner had he f finished. wa, 
he jumped down and offered his back. Up jumped the Frank and » on 
ced a long dismal song : the poor Devil listened for the verse to act, 
—on, on the fellow continued, one monotonous drone ; and the po. ee 
thought his only way was to go on slowly—slowly and hope. So | ped vil 
slower and slower ; but, alas ! he felt most dreadfully pricked behi ’. pao 
then found the heels of the Frank armed with large spurs. The “ f tind 
passed a weary night : the Frank never paused with his Pompe hy ta 
worse, never paused with his heels; and thus they travelled till the r ~ ber} 
the boundary of Frangistan. The Devil trudged ‘on here, the Frank — 
down, and the Devil hurried on, leaving him sitting ona stone, stil] Se so 
Satan found the country would not do for him, so resolved never oom 
but devote his whole energies to the Belled el Arabistan.” we 

This is a harsh case of punishment for blasphemy, but not 
harsher than would have taken place in Spain, and perhaps other 
— hag wre less than a century ago. 

“In the Turkish burial-ground I saw also the tomb of the -cute 
about a year since for saying the sister of Mahomet was what ro aes 
to be. He had, it appears, a quarrel with another man, and in his passi : 
thus blasphemed the sister of the holy Prophet: he was taken before the 
cadi, a fanatical man, who, on two Mussulmans bearing witness to the fa " 
sentenced him to death. The case was referred to Stamboul, and the oie 
came to carry it into execution. Amidst the hootings and curses of his fel- 
lows, he was dragged forth, and there, near where he now lies peaceably, his 
head was cut off. He had fled for refuge to the commandant of the troop : 
who would not yield him up until peremptorily ordered to do so by the 
Porte; his widow, faithful through his disgrace, unmindful of his most ab- 
horrent crime, had on the day I was there put fresh myrtles on his tomb 
The inscription was pretty ; it said—‘ Think not he sinned more than others - 
the bad words he spoke and died for were from the lips of the Devil; his 
heart was pure and good.’ He has a handsome tomb.’ ; 

The foregoing anecdotes are from the country: the following 
has a touch of town-bred refinement: the scene is Beyrout. ‘ 

“A ball had been given by the Frank residents some time before our ar- 
rival, to which the Pacha and the principal officers of his government were 
invited. On their return home they praised the Frank women, the dresses 
&c., and above all, the beautiful dances in which they had joined the fair 
houris of the West. So lavish was their praise, that the helps of the true be- 
lievers felt their blood boil and their hearts big for revenge. 

“Calling on some Frank ladies, they repeated the stories they had heard, 
and begged a similar exhibition might take place before them; stating that 
no male Caffer was to be present. An evening was appointed: they came, 
and several Frank ladies present stood up and danced waltzes, polkas, 
quadrilles, &c. On the conclusion of the festival, the slaves of the Pacha’s 
wife put a purse of gold into each of the dancers’ laps. Down went the 
Westerns in a faint ; cries, hysterics,—was ever such an insult! The Pacha’s 
wife calmly departed; saying, she had only followed her country’s custom 
of paying dancers.” 

‘hese anecdotes of marriages are from Aleppo. 

“Tn the next page of my journal I find an excessively ugly fellow wished 
to marry a young and very pretty girl. The parents being poor, readily con- 
sented to the match, for he was very rich,—which all ugly men are not. By 
force of presents, jewels, gold, and promises, they obtained her consent. Un- 
fortunately, a few days before the marriage, she happened to see him, and 
immediately told her married sister it was impossible—she could not marry 
him. However, she was answered that it was far too late to retreat, and the 
——, were completed. During the ceremony, she twice withdrew her 

and from his ; and when asked, * Will you take this man ?’ her sister forced 
her head down, the only sign of assent they could make her to give. After 
nine days, however, she returned to her father's house, a virgin. Supplica- 
tions, prayers, entreaties, were in vain—she would not go back to her hus- 
band. The bishop has just dissolved the marriage, at the same time stating 
that this is no precedent. 

‘Our next-door neighbour has two daughters affianced,—pretty little girls 
of from seven to nine years of age. They told the elder, ‘ Your betrothed is 
ugly’; he, however, was shown to her one day, and she said, ‘ He is not so 
And this is marriage; this is the way to choose a help meet for one! 
Better the old proverb : 

*I would advise a man to pause 
Before he takes a wife; 
In fact, dear sir, I see no cause 
He should not pause for life.’ 

“ However, my opinion is rapidly changing—not as regard marrying, but 
as respects the way it is done here in the East, in comparison with our way. 
Of one thing I am sure, that wives in the East are fully as true and faithful, 
and more economical, domestic, and useful, than even in England. In these 
engagements the man certainly has the worst of it; he can rarely, if ever, 
see his betrothed. If she walks, she is shrouded up; while she can see him 
—_ and watch him, while perhaps he little deems those eyes are upon 

im. 


SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY.* 


| Tuts fiction possesses a unity and distinctness from the moral pur- 


pose of the writer, which the actual power displayed as a novelist 
might not have attained. There is indeed a dramatic spirit ex- 
hibited ; the characters are not only conceived with truth and de- 
veloped with consistency, but are naturally displayed in manners 
and discourse: the thoughts are just, the style is elegant, and 
some knowledge is shown of men and women. There is, however, 
a lack of substance, and consequently of interest, especially in the 
earlier and later parts. The true action of the novel is long de- 


| layed, and the story is continued after the interest has ceased. 


The tale, however, is a considerable advance upon Hearts in Mort- 
main and Cornelia ; there is more life and reality about it. ; 
The purpose that gives salt and flavour to what would otherwise 
be little more than a series of sketches, or a repetition of incidents 
which however well told have been told before, is to inculcate 
the necessity of religious faith, and to show how trials may rectify 
and elevate. The principal persons, except Katherine Melburn, 
are either wicked, weak, or in the state which theologians express 
as that of the “natural man.” To reclaim and convert such as are 


* Spiritual Alchemy; or Trials turned to Gold. A Tale. By the Author of “ Hearts 
in Mortmain,” and ** Cornelia.” In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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————<——_—___— setlaniiaietoelaainaaanicien 
not cut off prematurely, is the end of the tale; which has this 
want of poetical justice about the conduct, (not the conclusion,) 
that the person who wants purifying the least by trials has the 
most of them. All the troubles fall upon Kate, as to a common 

ntre. Her father is honourable, but harsh, stern, and repulsive : 
her eldest brother, Godfrey, turns out badly; ruins his father by 
his extravagance, and is driven from home into exile. The intel- 
ject of the father fails, and he commits suicide. The sister, Cecilia, 
marries Baldwin Carew, a handsome, selfish, and weak man; who 
indulges a guilty passion for another, and causes his wife’s death 
by the effect of the shock upon her nervous system on its detection ; 
he himself being killed in a railway-train. But the longest and most 
wearing trouble of all arises from the hero, Charles Carew, the elder 
prother of Baldwin. The writer seems to have taken Shelley for 


ahero. Charles is a poet, a believer in the sufficiency of man to | 


himself, a searcher after truth in a human fashion, a despiser of 


what is called the world, as well as of existing social systems, and 
on ill terms with his father. Between Charles and Kate there is a 
strong attachment, but her sense of duty induces her to reject a 
man who is not religious. Charles, after a while, attracted by 
the beauty and manners of Passiflora, a half Italian, and stung by 
a report of Kate’s engagement, “ proposes ”—to repent. Suspicion 
arises; an explanation takes am between him and Passiflora, 
which terminates in his wretchedness and her illness, and final 
conversion to religion; in which she has been preceded by Charles, 

So many incidents naturally produce scenes which are described 
with an elegant tenderness and beauty. Cecilia is a delicate, fra- 
gile, childlike young woman. The discovery of her husband’s 
altered affection produces deprivation rather than aberration of 
mind; and the whole of her iItness and her death is described with 
touching truthfulness. Passiflora, of a Southern temperament, and 
ahalf-spoiled pet, is admirably delineated in her natural state of im- 
pulsive and violent passion, and forms a marked contrast to the 
more genuine and self-controlled Englishwoman in Kate and Ceci- 
lia. Other episodes of a minor kind are described with proportion- 
ate ability : yet notwithstanding all this, there is a lack of in- 
terest in the story, which we can only ascribe to a want of strength 
and substance in the writer. Particular scenes interest, but as 
soon as they are passed the attention flags. The want of moral 
delicacy by which Charles Carew breaks off his engagement with 
Passiflora, professing himself all the time a victim to truth, may 
have its unfavourable influence, but the want spoken of is felt in 
other directions. 

As a sample of the power that is in the writer when the subject 
is ~, enough to call it out, the death of old Mr. Melburn 
may be taken. 

“ The next day, Katharine did not go out at all: she would not leave Mr. 
Melburn ; and he seemed inclined to stay in the house. There was a high 
wind, and occasional showers of slect; and she was glad to keep him in- 
doors. But he was more restless than usual, walked about the hall, gazed 
through the windows, and once or twice spoke of Harry as if he were at 
home. After dinner it was his habit to sit alone for an hour; but today 
Katharine was unwilling he should be alone, and sat with him until he 
seemed uneasy at this infringement of daily rules, and bid her go. She re- 
turned to the library, and went on with a letter she was writing to Cecilia ; 
and she was so engrossed with it that she was not aware how time was pass- 
ing, and was surprised to find it was an hour since she had left him. She 
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husky voice and dry lips refused to utter a sound. She grew sick and faint, 
and turned to go back to the house. It was by a very strong effort that she 
reached it without fainting. They found her in the hall, stretched senseless 
on the floor. Help came, and Mrs. Carew; and everything that could be 
done was done. 

“Who shall describe that night of agony, spent by Katharine on her 
knees—and the cloudy winter morning, that brought up dripping from the 
cold waters the corpse of her self-murdered father? The overstretched 
power had given way; the overburdened spirit, pent up too long, had burst 
its fetters ; reason was swept away before it, and in this first and last yield- 
ing to his grief, this one terrible moment of its full expression, he had hurled 
his wretched life away with it.” 

Of a quieter kind is a scene with Cecilia, when doubt, not of her 
husband’s passion for another, as yet unsuspected, but of his love 
for herself, is creeping over her. 

“Tt was a hot evening about the middle of August. Cecilia lay on a sofa 
in the inner drawingroom; the windows were open, but very little air came 
in from the laden atmosphere. She was pale and languid, and her eyes 
glanced wearily and longingly around, oftenest towards the door, as if she 
expected some one ; and she looked repeatedly at her watch, without maki 
any remark to Katharine, who was reading beside her. At last she said, “y 
don’t think it is any use waiting longer, Kate; we had better have dinner.” 

“ «What time is it?’ 

“* *Half-past eight. I expected him an hour and a half ago.’ 

“* She sighed ; Katharine rose and rang the bell. 

“* *Indeed,’ she said, ‘it is time for you to have something; you scarcely 
ate anything at luncheon.’ : 

«Tam not hungry,’ Cecilia said. ‘I don’t think I can touch my dinner. 
I should like a cup of coffee better than anything.’ 

“*Very well; Iam not hungry either, and I would rather have some 
coffee with you,’ Katharine replied. 

“So the dinner was put away untasted, and coffee was brought in; and 
Mrs, Merryman came to inquire after her mistress, and brought something 
she had made on purpose for her. 

“When they were alone again, ‘Shall I read to you, dear?’ asked Ka- 
tharine, taking up her book again, and putting away the half-finished cup 
of coffee and the delicate bit of toast which poor Cecilia could not eat. 

** *Thank you,’ she replied, languidly; ‘if you like.’ 

“** Perhaps this won’t amuse you much, but it is interesting; and as } 
want to finish it, I will goon from where I am reading now.’ 

“ * Anything will do.’ 

° * 








- . . 
“ *Stay now, Kate dear, I am tired. And oh, this makes me think—think 
sadly, of the past. If we had had such a home, perhaps things might have 
been different now. I might have been a different creature, better fitted to 
make others happy ; instead of a weak dependent thing, unable to support 
myself, and a weight and a trouble, instead of doing good to anybody.’ 

* * Don’t say so, my love; it is not true. And don’t despond,’ said Ka- 
tharine tenderly; and she laid down the book, and took her sister’s hand. 
‘We have not naturally all the same power, or the same strength, mental or 
physical; and it is not by our a but by the will, and the desire, 
the affections, we shall be judged. You know where true strength is to be 
found, —— the weakest heart and the most trembling feet may find a staff 
and guide.’ 

“*T know, I know,’ Cecilia murmured, ‘where you mean; and I have 
striven to find it, but I cannot. It will not come.’ 

“ * Have patience; wait till you are better : pr are ill now, and unfit for 





waited a little longer, and then she thought he must have fallen asleep ; | 


so she stole quietly back into the diningroom to see. She opened the door 

cautiously ; the lamp was burning cheerfully beside his vacant chair; he 

was not in the room. She went back to the library, thinking she might 

— have passed him in the hall in the dark; for in his great economy 
e would allow no light to be burnt there. 

. “Greatly alarmed, she called Simpson; and they searched the whole 
ouse. 

“ *He must have gone out.’ 

“ A dreadful suspicion now flashed across her mind, an awful thought ; but 
she drove it away. She looked for his hat in the hall; it was gone. Again 
that horrible fear struck her: she put on her bonnet and cloak as calmly as 
she could, and she and Simpson went out. 


“The wind and sleet drove in her face as she ran on, calling him, and “= by laying it om him. 


using at each spot where she thought it possible he might be. It was 
rk; but she knew every step of the way, and went on. 

‘ “*Oh, miss!’ cried the old man, ‘ my master would never have gone so 
be? 

“*T trust in God he did not!’ she answered ; but still she quickened her 
pace, urged by dreadful fear ; and he followed her. 

“ She now turned down towards the lake; when suddenly from a thicket 
on the right hand rushed a white vision across the path, stood before them 
an instant, and then vanished noiselessly. Katharine was not superstitious ; 
but now, under the influence of her fears, she was startled—it was as if a 
spirit had appeared to warn her. 

“ *What was that, Simpson >’ 

“*God knows!’ he answered, trembling. 

“It was a white doe, strayed from the park, and startled by the voices 


and the footsteps. 
“*Come on!’ she cried; ‘ come on!’ and they reached the bank of the 
pool. ‘Father, dear father! are you here?’ she called aloud, 


“The sweeping wind only answered to her cry, and the splash of the 
troubled water on the banks. Again she was running on, when suddenly she 





stumbled, half thrown down. She stooped, and saw something dark under 
her feet; she picked it up; in speechless horror she held it towards her 
companion, | 
‘My master’s hat! But this is strange! God save us!’ 
She struggled with the deep despair that nearly choked her; and the | 
Sudden calmness which in moments of emergency comes to the aid of all 
strong enduring natures steadied her voice as she said, ‘ It is no use our 
sroping here in the dark. Run back to the house, Simpson. Send for help 
—for men and lights. Send to Stanton. Ask Mrs. Carew to come to me. | 
1, make haste—go !’ 
Po ‘ But to leave you here by yourself!’ ‘ 
Yes, don’t stop to talk ; I must go on a little further; I may find him 
on +. go, Simpson, go! 1 will follow you to the house very soon.’ He 


“ With shaking limbs, and a heart struck dumb, she traced yet further 
the accustomed walk; she entered the alcove; she tried to » but her 


oe effort. When you are better, you will feel stronger in mind as well as 


y. 

“Cecilia only sighed again, and looked at her watch. It was a quarter to 
ten. The room was almost dark, and they had no candles; but the air grew 
damp and chilly, and Katharine rose and shut the window. 

*** Come back to me, Katharine; don’t go away. I want to speak to you, 
to say something now, while it’s dark. Come close tome. I have wanted to 
ask you for days and days, but I could not. I am sure it is all my fancy, and 

yet-—sometimes—put your ear down, Kate, and tell me—’ and in a trem- 
ling, thrilling whisper she added, ‘Does Baldwin love me—as he did? Oh, 
say yes!’ 

XNo pain Katharine had ever felt, no pain she could have imagined as 
most bitter, was so great as the pang that pierced her heart with those pite- 
ous words. Tenderly she kissed the soft cheek which her lips were touching. 

“My darling! he best can answer such a question.’ 

«7 dare not, dare not ask him! Then you think he does not? I know 
you do! you will not say yes. Ah me!’ One deep sob heaved her bosom 
and Katharine could see in the gloom the pallor of her face, and could fee 
the clammy coldness of her hand. ‘Ah me! poor me! God help me!’ 

“There was no bitterness of anger, no jealous passion, nothing but a re- 
signed wo, a cold, calm despair in her tone—a prostrate sorrow, which, self- 
accusing only, blamed no other; which cast not off one straw of its heavy 
She, she alone—so said her sad humility—had 
been deficient in her endeavour, in her power to make him happy. e had 
failed to attach him by her gentle love ; it was too weak a thing, it was cast 
back as profitless; and she bowed, unresisting, to her doom.” 
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The History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. By Lord Mahon. 
Volumes V. and ¢L 
A History of Magic, Witchcraft, and Animal Magnetism. By J. C. 
Colquhoun, Esq., Author of “Isis Revelata,” &c. In two volumes. 
The Dead of the Family; a Novel. By the Author of “Olive” and 
“The Ogilvies.” In three volumes. 
Bothwell ; or the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. By James Grant, Esq., 
Author of ‘The Romance of War,” &c. In three volumes. _ 
Stories from Boccaccio, and other Poems. By James Payne, Trin. Coll. 
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A General Dictionary of Painters ; containing Memoirs of the Lives 
and Works of the most eminent Professors of the Art of Painting, 
from its Revival by Cimabue in the year 1250, to the present time. 
By Mathew Pilkington, A.M. With an Introduction, Historical and 
Critical, by Allan Cunningham. A new edition, corrected and revised, 

i R. S. Davenport, Eeq. } ; 

[The industry of Pilkington, the utility of his alphabetical arrangement, and 

the natural taste for art indicated in his con amore labours, have made his 

compilation a standard book; tho like Cutler’s stockings at an earl 

stage of their existence, there is more in his nominal work than the U 

materials, When Pilkington published, he could not find thirty British 

painters; now we can turn out as many in a year. Such is his utilit that 


not only Fuseli, but the very “trade,” or we are mistaken, edited Pilking- 
ton, with additions. Allan Cunningham undertook him at a later time ; 
iving an introductory history of art, and additional lives. Mr. Davenport 
f style and facts,” added lives, and 
Piles. Mr. Tegg too has done his 


as carefully revised the work both “ for 
some critical matter from Watelet and De 
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art. Poor old Pilkington has come down from the dignity of large quarto, 
a type, and large margins, to a double-column dictionary in a single handy 


volume. } 
Palmoni: an Essay on the Chronographical and Numerical Systems in 
use among the Ancient Jews. To which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining an Examination of the Assyrian, Egyptian, and other ancient 
Chronographies, &c. 
— volume is a tentative work on Jewish chronology ; and bulky as it is, 
there is only one half of what was originally contemplated. In reading 
Josephus, the author became convinced that his chronological errors were 
too numerous to be the result of mistakes in copyists, as it has been the 
habit for fifteen hundred years to assert. On looking further into the question, 
the inquirer was led by a collocation of some of the numbers to suspect that 
they “had reference to some mystical system or systems of chronology, and 
were introduced rather with a view to the production of predetermined pe- 
riods than to the exhibition of the actual duration of time.” 
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To explain this | 


theory in full detail, is the object of the present publication; which of | 


course has but a limited interest in its minuti.] 

Neuralgia ; its various Forms, Pathology, and Treatment. Being the 
Jacksonian Prize Essay of the Royal College of Surgeons for 1850, with 
some Additions. By C. Toogood Downing, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

{Since the Jacksonian prize was awarded for this essay on Neuralgia, the 
author, by permission of the Council, has revised his work, incorporating 
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“ Newman's Popular Fallacies,’ Considered in Six Letters - i 
with Introduction and Notes, from the Spectator Jounal. “ie an 
Reverend Arthur B. Rowan, A.M. 7 

Maynooth College. Justification of the term “ Beastly,” 
the Instruction at Maynooth College. 
M.P. Third edition. 

Fac-simile Autograph Letters of Junius, Lord Chesterfield, anc 
Dayrolles, &e. By William Cramp. ° Pave a ae 

An Essay on the Authenticity of the four Letters of Atticus, &e. By 
William Cramp. isin. 

What should the Government do for Australia? 
Morrison, Esq. 


4 _as applied ¢ 
By Sir G. H. Smyth, Bart. 


By Joseph Robert 








BIRTHS, 
On the 4th December, at Mowal House, Cornwall, the Wife of the Rev, James 
Buller Kitson, of Pelynt, of a daughter. bao 
On the 5th, at Westow IIill, Surrey, Mrs. John Rivington, of a daughter, 
On the 6th, at Stone Castle, Kent, the Wife of Thomas Cooper, Esq., of a son. 
On the 10th, in the Terrace, Barnes, Surrey, the wife of Bolton Corney, Esq., of 


| a son. 


“such facts and observations of a practical nature as subsequent thought | 


and experience suggested.” 


The book is painstaking and elaborate ; forming | 


a well-arranged précis of what is known about the history, causes, and | 


treatment of neuralgia in its various forms. Dr. Downing has also added an 
account of his new method of treating these obscure complaints, by the ap- 
lication of hot air through an apparatus contrived by him, first brought 
efore the world in 1849.] 
Poetry for Childhood. By Louisa Emily Jermyn. 
Poetry for Youth. By the same. 


(These neat little volumes have been compiled with the view of presenting | 


young persons with better poetical fare than is usually given in such col- 
Lctlons. The poems, which are chietly from established authors, are of a 
‘‘serious”’ character ; some of them being devoted to a pious contemplation 
of Nature, while others are associated with the Church in a positive sense of 
the word. The contributions which Miss Jermyn has herself made to the 
collection, are written in a simple, elegant style; and the book may be re- 
commended as a safe and agreeable present to those of the rising generation 
who are brought up in strict Anglican principles. ] 
Lyra Christiana ; Poems on Christianity and the Church. Original and 
Selected. From the Works of Robert Montgomery, M.A., Author of 
“ The Christian Life,” &e. 
2 neat little selection from the numerous religious publications of Mr. 
Montgomery, made by himself. The selection has been well chosen, not 


only for merit but for completeness ; the extracts having often as much unity | 


as the whole pieces.] 
Meditations and Vows, Divine and Moral; serving for Directions in 
Christian and Civil Practice. Also a Speech in Parliament, in De- 
fence of the Canons made in Convocation. By Joseph Hall, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, and afterwards Bishop of Norwich. 
[Reprinted in a plain old-fashioned style of getting-up.] 
The Old Wanderer ; a Fireside Tale, &e. 
[A few miscellaneous short prose tales and shorter poems. ] 
IxtustrateD Works AND Prints. 
Parables of Our Lord. lustrated by John Franklin. 
[This is one of the earliest in point of time, and will probably be found one 
of the handsomest and most costly, of the books for the approaching Christ- 
mas season ; combining as it does the attractions of illumination-text and of 
pictorial design. ‘The text is finely engraved on steel in coloured type of the 
old English character ; strict uniformity of aspect and treatment being main- 
tained throughout. Sound taste has been consulted on this point. ‘The eye 
is caught less than in cases where variation of decorative printing has been 
displayed, but the sense of propriety is better satisfied. The volume scarcely 
comes into competition, however, with books of the latter class, such as that 
soul-piercing discourse of the Preacher concerning “ vanity of vanities,’ on 
which Mr. Owen Jones has showered so gorgeous a grace. It has less rich- 





ness of fancy and colour : but it occupies ground of its own not less worthily. | 


Of the higher form of art presented in this book of the Parables, we wish 


we could speak in the terms which alone there should be cause to employ | 


regarding an attempt so lofty. But Mr. Franklin is not the man for it. 
Wedded to a manner, and that manner a cramped strain after German me- 
dievalism, it was not to be presumed that he could rise to the level of an un- 
dertaking for which utter simplicity and purity are the only expression ; and 
which tasks in vain the most vivid powers of mind and the highest refine- 


ments of practice, if unaccompanied by a reverential self-forgetting attitude 
of soul. That these qualities should be less common than ‘‘sacred”’ designs, 


may be but matter of unavailing regret ; that the converse, however, should 
be true, and the sacred designs out of all proportion to the men having aright 
to produce them, furnishes ground for legitimate remonstrance. 
one of the true requisites in such a task, much more for the union of them 
all, neither the wavy and concerted groupings of a Mr. Pickersgill, nor the 
conventions of a Mr. Franklin—holy old men with enormous bald heads and 
beards, slipshod style, and threadbare quietism—are adapted to compensate. ] 

The Illustrious Exile, Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary. Painted 

by Thomas Skaife ; lithographed by Thomas Fairland. 

The artists seem bent on showing us by analogy that the something moro 
than versatile adaptibility which M. Kossuth’s opponents charge on him is 
expressed in his externals : for of the many portraits with which the public 
has by this time been furnished, we have not met with two that give a 
similar idea of the original either in feature or expression. The portrait 
before us is among the best as a likeness; though a certain peculiar look of 
the eyes has been missed. As a work of art, more vigour and elaboration 
would be very desirable. 

The portrait represents the orator at a noted point of his reply to the City 
address; and the picture from which it is lithographed was exhibited at the 
Guildhall on the occasion of the Polish and Hungarian Ball.) 

ALMANACK, 
The Educational Almanack, for 1852. 


Compiled by the Reverend G. 


. Farr. 
{The primary object of this little almanack is to furnish information con- 
nected with training-schools.] 
PAMPHLETS. 
Inaugural Address at the Opening of the Government School of Mines. 
By Sir Henry T. De la Beche, C.B., &e. 
The Relations of Natural History to Geology and the Arts, &c. A 


Lecture. By Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 


On the National Importance of Studying Abstract Science, &c. By 
Lyon Playfair, C.B., &c. . 

The Importance of Cultivating Habits of Observation, &c. A Lecture. 
By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records. 

Letters on the Cotton and Roads of 


estern India, &c. 


| 24th Foot—Quartermaster T. 


For any | 








On the 10th, at Wakefield Lodge, the Lady Charles Lennox Fitzroy, prematurely 
of a daughter, still-born, ; 15 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 4th October, at Mussoorie, Frederick Henry Cooper, Esq., of the 11. E.1.¢ 
Civil Service, second son of the late Rev. Allen Cooper, Perpetual Curate of St. 
Mark’s, North Audley Street, to Mary, third daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Steel 
C.B., of the Second Bengal European Infantry. ? 

On the Ith, at Simlah, in Upper Hindostan, Theophilus John Metealfe, Esq., of 
the E. 1. C. Civil Service, eldest son of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., of Fern Hill 
Berkshire, to Charlotte Herbert, eldest daughter of Colonel J. Low, C.B., of Clatto, 
Fifeshire. . 

On the 3d December, at Winster, near Bowness, the Rev. John Winstanley Hull 
Incumbent of Grimsargh, and eldest son of W. W. Hull, Esq., of T 0 : 
Charlotte Augusta, youngest daughter of the late Sir William Rawson. 

On the 10th, at Ilfracombe, North Devon, his Excellency Charles Henry Darling 
Esq., Lieutenant-Governor of St. Lucia, to Elizabeth Isabella Caroline, only daught: r 
of the late Christopher Salter, Esq., of West End House, Stoke Pogis, Bucks, and 
a Deputy-Lieutenant for that county. 

DEATHS. 

On the 8th October, at the Cape of Good Hope, drowned by.the upsetting of a 
pleasure-boat in Table Bay, Charles W. Myers, only son of Mr. M. Myets, 
derland, Durham; in his I8th year. 

On the 13th November, at Canterbury, William Baskerville, Esq., late In 
Riding Officers, H.M.C.; in his 95d year. 

On the 3d December, in New Broad Street, Algernon Frampton, Esq., M.D., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and for 
many years Physician to the London Hospital; in his 49th year. 

On the 3d, at Whiteford House, Cornwall, Sir William Pratt Call, Bart. ; in his 
70th year. 

On the 4th, at Newark, William Farnworth Handley, Esq., late M.P. for Newark; 
in his 72d year. 

On the 5th, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Joseph Hadfield, Esq.; in his 92d year. 

On the 5th, in Chesham Place, the Lady Caroline King. 

{ JOn the 6th, in Hayes Place, Lisson Grove, Rear-Admiral C, F. Daly, C.B. 

On the 7th, in Great Cumberland Street, Licutenant-General Sir Geor Augustus 
Quentin, C.B., K.C.H., formerly Colonel of the Tenth Royal Hussars, Aide-de- 
camp to his late Majesty George [V., and Crown Equerry to her Majesty and their 
late Majesties George LV. and William IV.; in his 92d year. 

On the 7th, the Rev. George Robson, Rector of Erbistock, North Wales, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Asaph; in his 79th year. 

On the 7th, at Fasque, Kincardineshire, Sir John Gladstone, Bart. ; in his 87th year. 

On the 8th, at Cwmffrwd, near Carmarthen, John Wilson, sq., Judge of the 
County Courts of Brecknockshire and Glamorganshire, and Recorder of Carmarthen; 
in his 66th year. 

On the 9th, in Great Cumberland Place, the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald Morton. 

On the 11th, Edmund Tattersall, Esq., of Hyde Park Corner; in his 62d year. 

Lately, at Cork, Mary Long; in her 106th year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Wanr-orricr, Dec. 12.—Ist Regt. Life Guards—A. H. Davenport, Gent. to be 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Bateson, promoted. Ist Drags.—.A. Basset, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Jones, promoted. 10th Light Drags.—M. J. 
B. Dyne, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Hon. C. J. Keith, promoted. Mth 
Light Drags.—S. R. Jackson, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Vansittart, pro- 
moted. 3d Foot—W. Wainman, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase. 6th Foot Ww 
C. Garde, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Chapman, appointed to the 5th 
Foot. 13th Foot—N. H. B. Vardon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Doherty, 
who retires. 15th Foot—P. A. A. Twynam, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchasey vice 
Crowther, who retires. 17thjFoot— Brevet Major L. C. Bourehier to be Major, with- 
out purchase, vice O'Grady, who retires upon full-pay; 8. H. Dyer, Gent to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Williams, 1 22d Foot—Ensign Arthur Lloyd 
Monck to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Mayne, promoted in the Gold 
Coast Corps; Sergt. R. Jackson to be Ensign, without purchase, viee Mon h 23d 
Foot—D. Dyneley, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Bathurst, promoted 
Madden to be Adjt. with the rank of Ensign, vice 
liartshorn, promoted. 26th Foot—T. W. II. Hutchinson, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Stratton, promoted ; J. Colling, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Mosse, promoted. 27th Foot—Brevet Major G. A. Durnford to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. Goodman, dec.; Lieut. E. N. Mok sworth to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Durnford; Ensign T. Maguire to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Molesworth. 3lst Foot—Lieut. A. E. Brown to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Noel, who retires; Ensign A. F. Ball to be Lieut. by purchase 
Mitchell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Schreiber, promoted; 
dington, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ball. 38th Foot—0. ¢ 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Snodgrass, promoted. 451! Foot 
Horne, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Tower, appointed to the Coldstream 
Regt. of Foot Guards. 49th Foot—G. Rochfort, Gent. to be Ensign, by pu chase, 
vice A. 8S. Armstrong, promoted. 51st Foot—C. Acton, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 





promoted. 






















chase, vice Glover, promoted, 52d Foot—Lieut. A. G. Corbet to be Capt by pur- 
chase, vice Bowie, who retires; Lieut. F. B. Dixon, from the 3d West India R 

be Lieut. vice Bacon, who exchanges; G. Hallam, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur 

62d Foot—E. Roberts, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gwynne, promot d 
66th Foot—J. Galbraith, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Tottenham, who re- 
tires; J. L. Verschoyle, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Nash, who retires. 
68th Foot—F. G. Barker, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice the Hon Lk. Massey, 
promoted in the 7th Foot. 79th Foot—Lieut. H. Murray to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Reeve, who retires; R. P. Otway Lord Louth to be Ensign, by purchase. 5 ith 
Foot—Lieut. C. Warburton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Seymour, who retires; En- 
sign the Hon. E. J. Boyle to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Warburton ; Cc. W aoe 

4 \. 





Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sir H. H. Edwardes, Sart. promot 
Glyn, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hon. E. J. Boyle ; Quarter 
gt ant J. R. Rouse to be Quartermaster, vice Neill, who retires on half-pay. oid 

2d West India Regt.—F. R. Charnock, Gent. tu be Ensign by purch ase, vice + = 
ster, appointed to the 98th Foot. 3d West India Reet.—Lieut. C. A. Bacon, from 
the 52d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Dixon, who exchanges. 

Hospital Staff.—Surg. A. Campbell, from half-pay 55th Foot, 
the Second Class, vice Powell, deceased. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, December 9. 
Partversnirs Drssoivep.—Jones and Hughes, Valley, Anglesey, 
—Smith and Breeze, Windsor, tobacconists— Willington and Spark, , 
surgeons—Adams and Robinson, Rotherham, Yorkshire, ¢ ast-shear-man ’ uct are . 
—Wilburn and Co. Hull, coal-merchants—Bowman and Watson, Darling ~ Ce 
tioneers—Collinson and Barringer, Mansfield, seed-merchants-- Vernot nee ® a 
Manchester, engravers—Cross and Matthews, Aisca, Monmouthshire, mat _—, 
Park and Arkwright, Withnell, Lancashire, cotton-spinners Harrison and Pa oe 
et, Dewsbury, machine-makers— Goodall and Inglis, Hertford Place, Bogen 
Bridge, milliners—Slater and Co. Preston, Rutlandshire, joiers —Sutherlane . “ 
Eden—J. and W. Smith, Gomersal, Yorkshire, rope-manufacturers— Adams — 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturers— Whitehead and Co. Pearcy Mill, Newchurch, 


corn-merchants 
Twickenham, 
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cashire, cotton-spinners— Fords and Canning, Bristol; as far as regards H. B. Ford | chester—Herring, Rochdale, iron-founder; div. of 4d. any Tuesday; Mackenzie, Man- 
~The Liverpool Commercial Bank; as far as regards J.T hompson, Glasgow, _ chester—Watson and Kingston, Rochdale, drapers; div. of 1s, 8d. any Tuesday; 

BaNKRUPTS.—ALDBOROUGH Ricnarpson Davirs, New Court, Bow Lane, wine- | Mackenzie, Manchester—White jun. Bishopwearmouth, iron-founder; fourth and 


merchant, to surrender Dec. 19, Jan. 20: solicitors, Cooper and Gall, Gray’s Inn; | final div. of 1-6d. (in addition to 6s. 2d. previously declared,) on Saturday, Dec, 13, 
official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Joun Bares, Highgate, plumber, | or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—J. W. and R. Y, 
Dec. 19, Jan. 20: solicitor, Field, I inchley; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall | Watson, Sunderland, ship-builders; first and final dividend of $8J¢. and a second 
Street-—Tuomas ALrrep Younc, Woolwich, wine-merehant, Dec. 19, Jan. 15: soli- | dividend of 1s, (in addition to 5s. previously declared) on the separate estate of J, 
citor, Hodgkinson, Little Tower Street; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Build- | Watson, December 13, or any subsequent Saturday ; Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne— 
ings —W1LLiAM Nasi, Noble Street, woollen-warehouseman, Dec. 19, Jan. 21: soli- | Green junior, Tranmere, brewer; first div. of Ss. Dec. 17, or any subsequent Wed- 
citors, Bell and Co. Bow ¢ hurchyard; Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Stans- | nesday; Turner, Liverpool—Worsey and Biggs, Aston, Birmingham, wire-manufac- 
feld, Basinghall Street—Ricuarp Biiurxe, R ading, builder, Dec. 19, Jan. 16: solie | turers; second div. of 74d. any Thursday betore the 31st of June next; Whitmore, 
eitors, Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Blandy; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basing- | Birmingham—Joyner, Aveley, gardener; first div. of 39. 8}d. in aid of first div. of 
hall Street—CHARLES Joun PowELL, Kingston-upou-Thames, draper, Dec, 23, Jan. | 5s. 2d. on new proots, Dec. 16, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall 
20: solicitors, Jay and Pilgrim, Norwich; Jay, Bucklersbury; official assignee, | Chambers—Johns, Great Queen Street, fixture-dealer ; first div. of 4d. Dec. 16, or 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Tuomas Fray, Manchester, check-manufacturer, Dec. 2, any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—M‘Leyn, Albion Street, 
30 (and not on the 13th, as before advertised): solicitor, Mayhew, Wigan; official | Wandsworth Road, clerk in the Audit-office; second div. of 10d. Dec. 16, o1 any 
assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Tnomas Bircu, Manchester, brewer, Dec. 19, Jan. | subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Bovill and Hanbury, Tower 
16: solicitor, Binney, Manchester; official assignee, Lee, Manchester—Isaac Or- | Hill, corn-factors ; final div. of jd. Dec. 16, or any subsequent Tuesday Pennell 

ret, Radcliffe, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, Dee. 22, Jan. 16: solicitors, | Guildhall Chambers—Edmonds, Strand, bookseller : first div. of ls. 9d. in aid of first 
Worthington and rle, Manchester; official assignee, Mackenzie, Manchester div. of 2s. 6d, on new proofs, Dec. 16, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guild- 
Joseru Storey, Hartlepool, draper, Dec. 24, Jan. a second div. of 3d. Dec. 16, or any 






















: solicitor, Harle, Southampton | hall Chambers—-Heygate, Watford, brick-maker 
Buildings, and Neweastle; official assignee, Wakley, Neweastle—Ricnarp Fowke, | subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Hawley, Woolwich, grocer ; 
Wolverhampton, chemist, Dec. 22, Jan. 15: solicitors, Sparrow, Wolverhampton; | first div. of 2s, 9d. Dec. 16, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pe nnell, Guildhall € ham- 
Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Samvew | bers—Callandar, Mincing Lane, corn-factor; first div. of 9jd. Dec. 18, and three sub- 











LivcurieLp, Birmingham, druggist, Dec, 23, Jan. 13: solicitors, Chaplin and Co. | sequent Saturdays; Edwards, Basinghall Street. 

Birmingham ,; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Wiut.tiam ToMLtNson jun. ScoTcu SequesTRarion.-—Thom, Glasgow, saddlers’ ironmonger, Dec. 18, Jan. 8, 
Hinckley, draper, Dec. 23, Jan. 17: solicitors, Cowdell jun. Hinckley; Smith, Bir- | - = ——— 
mingham: official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham—Rowerr Wetsn, Huddersfield, ) ie Al YTTDDPDATm 
woollen-cloth-merchant, Jan. 8, Feb. 5: solicitors, Robinson, Muddersticld; Barker, P R | C E S C U R R E N Tr. 





Huddersfield ; Bond and Barwick, ds; official assignee, Freeman, Leeds—-Jonn 
Cup and WittiaM Barker, Waketield, railway-contractors, Jan. 8, Feb. 5: soli- 


citors, Westmoreland and Taylor, Waketicld; Eastwood, Todmorden ; official as- 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices. 
Saturd | Monday | Tuesday., Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
om | a 







































signee, Young, Leeds—Isaac Normincron, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturer, 3 per Cent Consol | 9s : | om 
December 19, February 5: solicitor, Lee, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds Ditte fi “; Recount’ aoa oa 9s . oF 
Cuartes Warp, Liverpool, miller, Dec. 19, Jan. 15: solicitors, Evans and Sons, 3} per Cents Reduced ; 97h | Z 
Liverpool; official a-signee, Bird, Liverpool—Jouyn FLerrwoop, Liverpool, grocer, | 3) per Cents ....... ; oeg ; 
Dec. 19, Jan. 15: solicitor, Godfrey, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool — Long Annuities «0.00. ..eeeeeeeeeees — 7 
—GrorcEe Pripe and Co. Liverpool, sail-makers, Jan. 19: solicitors, | Bamk Stock, 7 per Cent , . — ! aneed 
Davenport and Collier, Liverpool; official assignee, Live ol —WiLuiaM Batis Stork, 36 pon < ut nas canennii - eae 
Nem Monies, Live rpool, wine-merchant, Dee. 22, svlicitor, Yates jun. ind “ = as yo Ce 4 roe -_—— 61 pm -- ‘ 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. = _ Pe . (ir hin tte ie te CERES . a ' 
Divivenps.—Jan. 2, Brunshkill, Paternoster Row, silk-manufacturer—Jan. 1, FOREIGN FUNDS 
Churchill, Deddington, Oxfordshire, serivener— Dee. 30, Salter and Evans, Upper al Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
King Street, Bloomsbury, tailors—Jan. 7, Walker, Eastrington, sacking-maker. Austrian........ pp. Lt 7 || Massachusetts (Sterling). ..d p. Ct 1064 
CERTIFICATES. To be grante d, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dey of Belgian i; — sy MeORICAR cc cccccccccccceces 56 — | 264 
meeting.— Dec. 30, Clark, Bear Gardens, Southwark, plumber—Jan. 9, Goddard, ven E sssvecccncnerny ~ aoe’ io. — — paiiveiaemserenesee a —— 
Derby, brush-manufacture:—Jan. 17, Fictcher, Dudley, publican—Jan, 9, Hackett, ~eenouseg foe seme i a co to ad = 
Leicester, pianoforte-dealer. Chilian ........+. 8 = "84 lena 70 occsoaseanene 6 — 104 
DectaRaTions or Divipenvs.—Brettell, Rupert Street, printer; third div, «f 5d. Danish ...... a 5 — | lwo |! Pennsylvania . i 82 
on Dec. 11, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Prang- Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 24- | 553 Peruviah..cccceces . od = | su 
ley, New Sarum, musicseller; first div. of 1s, 6d. Dee. 11, and three subsequent DILLO ven eeeeeeereeeenes 4 — | 882 |) Portuguese. cones = 8¥} 
Thursdays; Stausfeld, Basinghall Strect—Vines, Crutched Friars, corn-factor; se- PECK «0 -20eserereeeveeed | oo { Ditto. oo aaah 
cond div. of 34d. Dec. 11, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, singhall sya cna : a a 4 —_ i es 
Street—Bointon, Pickering, scrivener ; first 2s. Gd. on new proofs, and second DUNG << cuaweonane i Tm 4 Ditto eerquaperr ditty: — | my 
and final div. of 8d. any Monday or Tuesday eds Kentucky .. sees = Ditto (Passive rT} 
Scorcn SravesTRATIONS.— Miller, Rutherglen, baker, Dee. 13, Jan. 3-—Gardner, Louisiana Sterlii yr 7 wWexd Ditto Coupons ‘ samen —. 
Glasgow, grocer, Dec. 17, Jan, 14— Denny isgowW, merchants, Dec, 15, Marvland (Sterling)......5 — | sus Venezucla Active.......seccverees 3a} 
Jan. 12—Gow, Patrick, victual-dealer, Dec. 16, Jan. 6. a vs hal AK ES i ; 
Fi iday, Decembei (Last Oficial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Partyersuirs Dissoivep.—J. anc IP. Shaw, Mi rst, Cheshire, waste-dealet ne: ae 138 yg 398) 
R. and W. Hadley, Powich, Worcestershire, millers—Lewis and Co. Treforest, | Edinburgh ane et cotswan 27 | British North American...... 45) 
Glamorganshire, shopkeepers—Ilalland Bradshaw, Manchester, joint contractors Eastern Counties .......0sese00s eg | Colonial . shane 253 
Eggers and Taylor, Liverpo merchants—Felton and Nuth, Upper Russell Street, Great Northern 1s } Commercial «f London — 





Loudon and Westininster 


























Jermondsey, curriers—Fishenden and Dadswell, Eastbourne, grocers—Thorpe and Great South. aud West. Ireland bg 
Co. Nottingham, drapers —Anderson and Robertson, Fenchurch Street, tea-dealers Great Western .....+++ seeeenes bal London Joint Stock.... 18 
, Hull and Selby sveveees _ National of Lreland —_— 
Symonds and Mottram, Birchin Lane, advertising-agents—Newbury and ‘Thomas, s emaashine aut Warenins . athemah Peavinateh pas 
Merthyr Tydfil, millers—Hammond and Heathcote, Macclestield, silk-dyers Sommer aut Getliin.ce..... wo eainatel off tnatane 4 
Pritchard and Co. Bristol, paint-manufacturers— Lupton and Plint, Leeds, com- London Brighton and South Coas 91] | Union of Australia... 35 
mission-agents— Hughes and Co. Whitehall Mills, Derbyshire, paper-makers—Lan- London and Blackwall......... | 7 Univa of London 13 
gan and Ogleby, Chapel Place, Oxford Street, wine-merchants—Edlin and Co, Liver- London and North-western ..... 115} | Mines-- 
pool, merchants—Illingworth aud Co. Keighley, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners | Midland ......+esereserssersees 5} | Bolanos...... tre seseeereserens — 
Roberts and Co. Rowley Regis, iron-manutacturers—Bowers, Brothers, Chester, Berth — a ~ ay ge sng iets [Pear 
chemists; as far as regards H. K. Bowers—Patent Cooperage Co. Wenlock Road peat gps mecapesed Boe ol r—wanal are SR MAI ensor-d YCES 
Young and Co. Manchester, merchants— Darlington and Taylor, Wigan, attornies. | south-western 4 i‘ wamaam-— £ ijé- | 
Baxxrvurts.—Cuanries JAMES Saxpuexs, Collingwood Street, Blacktriars Road, York, News le, 1 Me me 18} | Australian Agricultural ....... 
provision-merchant, Dec. 19, Jan. 22: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry; York and North Midland ....... Tl: 0 Qe cetarttcbadnnctaneas 
official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings— James Masn, Colchester, draper, | Docxs— | General Steam... . . 
Dec. 16, Jan, 20: solicitors, Mardon and Prichard, Christ Church Chambers, East and West India. ....+++++++- 145 } Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
London ......65 eee 120 Royal Mail Steam... eacccee 





Newgate Street; official assignee, Johnson, Basit shall Street : [HoMAS SALKELD, St. Kathrin Sn ec } s1 Seuth Auctrelian . 
Basinghall Street, warehouseman, : solicitors, Reid and Co. Friday : 





















Street; Sale and Co. Manchester; gnee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street HULLION. METALS Per ton 
Wiru1aM Masuman, Charlotte Street, tland Place, carpenter, Dec. 27, Jan. 24: | Foreign Gold in Bars, Ste Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0... 0 0 0 
solicitor, Greatorix, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers | Fereign Gold in Coin,Por Iron, British Bars.... 5 2 6.. 510 0 
Freverick Proier, Hanipton, grocer, Dec. 23, Jan. 20: solicitor, Dodds, St. | New Yollars tees Lead, british Pig. . 7eoe. 000 
Martin’s Lane, Charing Cri ficial assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane, Lombard | 5#v¥er in Bars, Standard . tein ate Pe | Grok, Sweuem Reg... 14 be Hag ee 
Street-—Cuartes Henry Gavuspex, Hove, Sussex, licensed victualler, Dee. 23, ~ GRALN, Mark Lane, Dee. 12, 
Jan. 20: solicitors, Linklaters, Size Lane ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street s ‘ a ‘ s * . 
Joux Birt, Wolverhampton, hinge-manufacturer, Dee. 22, Jan. 15: solicitors, Maple..... 30to 31 | Oats, Peed ., 17 to 18 
Bolton, Wolverhampton; Wright, mingham; official assignee, Christie, Bir- ° White .... 22—36 | Fine ., 18—19 
mingham—Tnomas Penrose Dixon, Falmouth, printer, Dec. 25, Jan, 15: solicitors, Boilers IN Poland ‘ 
Bullmore, Falmouth; Stogdon, Exe te r; official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter—Ep- wid — se ~ —- 


29 | Fine ., 24—25 





win Fowrer, Bristol, draper, Dee. Jan. 26: solicitors, Jones, Sise Lane; Brit- 
tan, Bristol ; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Henxry Suaw, Houses Hill, and | + 
Henny Gartuwaite, Mold Green, Hudderstield, fancy-manutacturers, Jan. 9, 30: AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGE. 





~29 | Indian Corn, 



































solicitors, Sutcliffes, Hebden Bridge; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending Dee. 6, 
Young, Leeds— Rosert Nornis, Beverley, innkeeper, Jan 7, 28: solicitors, Robinson Wheat.... vd Kye 25s. 4¢.| Wheat . Te. 6d. | Rye seve Oe. C4, 
and Atkinson, Beverley ; official assignee, Carrick, Hull— Isaac Hopkinson (other- Marley 2 06C«7 Beans 29) O56 Harley > ie ONS ..sse 30 6 
wise Brapsnaw), Bolton-le-Moors, iron-founder, Dec. 30, Jan, 20: solicitor, Rad- Cate ...... 18 0 | Pens .....+. 28 5 | Cuts ...---. 16 DS | Bens........ 9 © 
cliffe, Liverpool; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—WittiaAM Nett Monirs, ’ FLOUR = PROVISIONS 
Liverpool, and James Ricnanpson junior, Glasgow, spirit-merchants, Dee, 22, Jan. Town-made ..... per sack Butter—Hest Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz 
12: solicitor, Yates jun. Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool sex a . ners Carlow, 4. 2s per owt 
Divipenps.—Jan. 8, Minor, Mount Street, Lambeth, linen-draper—Jan. 2, Rich- E> Mt rdship 33 — 36 Bacon, Irish on --sper owt. dis, to 46s, 
ards, George Yard, Lombard Street, metal-broker—Jan. 2, Acres jun. Braughing, Norfolk ar , . ++. 3 Cheese, Cheshire ....+++++. -a@- = 
Hertfordshire, innkeeper—Jan. 3, Barker, Exmouth Street, cheesemonger—Jan. 3, — ric «++++++-per barrel moray A yg soreeecees on +09 4 os = 
Slate, King’s Head Court, City, bookbinder—Jan. 2, Keeping, Ryde, watchmaker br 4.8 : the éib. loaf ey “ a ner bi an nat, @o.0d. 
Jan. 2, Limbird, Strand, stationer—Jan. 3, Phesse, Covent Garden Market, victualler ae she 219 “ ot dn 
—Jan. 3, Middlew ood and Foster, Leeds, linen-drapers —Jan. 3, Feeney and Guard, BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
St. Martin’s Lane, woollen-drapers—Harrison, Addle Street, agent—Jan, 2, Heil- Newaoare anp Leapenmatt.* Sairurie.o.* Heap or Ca: ree at 
bronn and Harrison, Great St. Helen’s, drysalters—Jan. 2, Beastall and Mather, | > sd. 6. d. s sd. 6 a Smiruriito. 
Kensington, drapers—Jan. 13, Brumwell, Halifax, drayx Jan. 2, Law, Birkenhead, Beef . . : ; ° . ~ pea 4 = Retin guy 
bookseller—Jan. 2, Pim, Birkenhead, merchant—Jan. 15, Dove, Leeds, curricr. Mutton = s—3le Sheep * sox 
Cextiricates.— 7 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of Pork ~ 2 3 86—4 O0—4 4| Calves. 
meeting.—Jan. 2, J. and T. Y. Wall, Chatham, brewers—Jan. 3, Strange jun. Pater- Lamb... © 0 60—0 0-0 O| Pigs... 
noster Row, bookseller—Jan. 2, Davey jua. Halstead, Essex, builder—Jan. 6, Frog- . 
gett and Van Putten, Mark Lane, corn-merchants—Jan. 2, Colyer jun. Dover, jewel- -- wa _n eae 
B > ] 1 . onee! 4 > s hen i } 7s } 4 
om y oy -_ — ne pe ey v8 “alam ot a mond “Jan, 19, | Kent Pockets.....0.esereees . 126s. to 145s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d, to 134d 
ey : et : ? ‘ Choice ditto 150 — 250 | Wether and Ewe .........+00000e 1 — 1g 
Teague jun. East Dean, grocer—Jan. 13, Whitaker and Crowther, Buslingthorpe, Sussex ditto lus — 124 [Leicester Mogget and Wether.... 12 — © 
Leeds, stuff-dyers—Jan. 19, Wilson, Burton-in-Lonsdale, Yorkshire, draper Jan Farnbaw ditto M7 — 200 | Pine Combing...........++: ove 





13, Wilson, Lancliffe, Yorkshire, draper—Jan,. 12, Dove, Leeds, currier—Jan,. 2, G _ 2 - — 
MAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 


























and 8. Pim, Birkenhead, merchants—Jan. 5, Hindley, Liver 1, coal-merchant— 

Jan. 14, Canniford, Ottery St. Mary, innkeeper—Jan. 14, Bantic ld and Lewis, Devon- . CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD 

port, wine-merchants—Jan. 7, Lacey, Birmingham, glass-dealer—Jan. 7, Bray, Hay, Good og bend ay . = » = 

Haseley, Warwickshire, miller. > | — ie ys ay 

_ Dectarations or Divivexps.—Margereson, Chesterfield, bootmaker ; first div. of | cover eee so = 8 ws Gee in 

98. 7)d. Dec. 16, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchestes Johnson, Salford, | Wheat Straw 24 — 28 o] — 28 

timber merchant; first div. of 5s. 24d. on new proofs, Dec. 23, or any subsequent — - — 

1 uesday; Fraser, Manchester—Ryan, Bury, surgeon ; second div. of os. Dee. 23, or | OLLS, COALS, CANDLES. \ i GROC wqene. dca ons 
ny subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Evans, Manchester, banker; final | Rape Oil ...cceeeeeerees per ewt. £1 ~ . mm, meg fine, per Ib.. : ole 
div. of 1-32d. Dec. 23, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Owens, | : es 7 “qramestaanitriaeserds: tee 4 . 4 Pehne ee copemee a Per S| 
Manchester, woollen-draper; first and final div. of 7s. 11)d. Dee. 23, or any sub- Soccsek on se 906 © *'In Bond—Duty 2s. Id. per Ib, 
soquent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Kay and Co, Heywood, cotton-spinners ; | Candles, pe r dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d | Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 65s, to Ols, Od, 

first div. of 10s. any Tuesday ; Mackenzie, Manchester—Charles, Levenshulme, Lan- | Moulds (6a. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d | Good Ordinary .. al — dhs, 04 

cashire, flour-dealer; div. of 2s. 7 7-l6d. any Tuesday; Mackenzie, Manchester— | Crals, Hetton.......000+ eenses bd | Sugar, Muscovade, per cwt... ~ 74. ate. 08 

Watts, Ashton-under-Lyne, draper; div. of 4s. any Tuesday; Mackenzie, Man- Teeseccecceccccccececceeceee 186. Gd. | West India Molasses «+--+ 18s, Od. to le 
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LONDON (WATFORD) SPRING WATER COMPANY, 





TO BE INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


[Provisionally Registered under the Act 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 110.) 


CAPITAL £350,000, 


in 14,000 SHARES of £25 EACH, 


of which 1/. 7s. 6d. will be payable on signing the Subscription Contract, and no further Call will be made until the Act has been obtained, in respect of which the 
Plans, Sections, and Books of Reference have been duly deposited in compliance with the Standing Orders of Parliament. 

A large proportion of the Shares is reserved for allotment to the Householders and Landed Proprietors of the District of the Metropolis and the Suburban Places in. 
tended to be supplied by the Company, and all Householders agreeing to take the Company's Water will have the preference on the allotment of Shares. 


No responsibility to the Shareholders 


beyond the amount of their Shares. 





Directors. | 
GEORGE HINTON BOVILL, Esq. 19, Abchurch Lane. 
WALPOLE EYRE, Esq. 22, Bryanston Square. 
a THOMAS HOPE, Esq. M.P. 116, Piccadilly, and Deepdene, Dorking, | 

urrey. 
MAURICE H. MAHON, Esq. 7, Alfred Place, Bedford Square. | 
JAMES PONSFORD, Esq. 24, Palace Gardens, Kensington. 
Sir ROBERT PRICE, Bart. M.P. 11, Stratton Street, Piccadilly. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq. Hill House, Acton, and 21, Austin Friars. 
JAMES WARREN, Esq. Capel House, Enfield, and 96, Houndsditch. 
(With Power to add to their Number.) 


Engineer. 
SAMUEL COLLETT HOMERSHAM, Esq. 19, Buckingham Street, Adelphi. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. MALTBY and ROBINSON, 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
Parliamentary mts. 


| Messrs. LAW, HOLMES, ANTON, and TURNBULL, 18, Fludyer St. Westminster, 


Bankers.—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart. asd Co. 1, Cavendish Square. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Mr. BENJAMIN RANKIN. 
Temporary Offices.—39, Moorgate Street; 
Where, as also of the Bankers, Solicitors, and of Messrs. JOHNSON, LONGDEN, 
and Co. Stock-brokers, Tokenhouse Yard, Prospectuses and Forms of Applica- 
tion for Shares may be obtained. 





Prospectus. 


The object of this Company is to obtain from the chalk formation at Bushey Mea- | the same authority to be about 14 degrees of hardness.t ** The chalk spring water after 


dows, near Watford, a plentiful supply of pure spring water, agreeable and uniform 
in its temperature at all seasons, and to distribute this water soft, colourless, bright, 
and incapable of producing a fur on boiling, at a cheap rate, through pipes, con- 
stantly charged, even so high as the upper stories, to the houses in the Western and 
North-western and most elevated districts of the Metropolis, and in the various 
suburban places intervening between these districts and the source of supply ; in- 
cluding, among others, Barnet, Bushey, Edgeware, Elstree, Finchley, Hadley, 
Hampstead, Harrow on the Hill, Harrow Weald, Hendon, Kingsbury, Mill Hill, Pin- 
ner, Stanmore, Sudbury, Totteridge, Watford, Whetstone, Willesden. 

In the Western and North-western districts of the Metropolis, a cheap supply of 
pure soft spring-water, always procurable in every floor of every house and manufac- 
tory, without the intervention of a cistern, fresh from the mains, upon the mere 
turning of a tap, will be a great boon for drinking und other domestic uses, as well 
as for the finer manufacturing processes; since, with the exception of a few springs 
and wells, mostly of an unsatisfactory character, the inhabitants are now dependent 
upon the dear, intermitting, and often insufficiently elevated supplies derived from 
the river Thames, objectionable as the water thus supplied is from its occasional dis- 
colouration by floods, from its hardness for use with soap in bathing and washing, 
from its depositing a fur on boiling, and from its being contaminated by the sewer- 
age of the Metropolis and of es ous upland towns, and by the surface drainage of 
manured and ploughed land. These contaminations, more especially in summer and 
autumn, render the Thames water unpleasant and unwholesome, and foster in it dis- 
gusting water-insects. 

The furnishing of pure water as proposed will cause the Metropolis (which has in- 
creased upw of 5000 houses a year during ten years, according to the last census, 
and has actually doubled its population during forty years) to enlarge rapidly in the 
direction of the high and the healthy grounds now forming its North-western 
boundary. The suburban places already named contain above fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants, all of whom now depend for water upon the troublesome and expensive sup- 
plies obtained by means of deep wells, rain-butts, or water-carts, and whose pro- 
perty is ly without adequate protection in case of fire. When pure and 
soft water is plentifully, conveniently, and cheaply furnished to these places, there 
can be no doubt that numerous new dwelling-houses will be soon built over their 
many eligible building grounds, for at present it is the want of such a supply that 
prevente the erection of them. The necessity for the supply felt by the inhabitants 
of the Metropolis, and of the other places alluded to, was evinced in 1850 by petitions 
° Parliament signed by 39,000 of their number in favour of the incorporation of the 

ompany. 

With respect to quantity, it is intended to obtain eight millions of gallons daily 
from shafts or wells sunk in the chalk formation at Bushey Meadows, near Watford. 
These shafts will intersect fissures strongly charged with spring water fed by the 
rain, which percolates to a great depth through a vast area of adjoining chalk-hills 
rising at places to an altitude of 900 feet. Under these hills there are impervious 
strata inclining towards Watford, which cause the water to accumulate in the fis- 
sures described, till it can escape, as at present it does, by subterraneous drainage 
to the sea. In 1840, Mr. Robert Stephenson, the eminent engineer, after having 
made a series of experiments and observations on a shaft and borings that had been 
sunk in the chalk in this locality by Mr. Robert Paten, by order of a Committee of 
the House of Lords, for the purpose of demonstrating how copiously spring water 
can be thus obtained for the supply of the Metropolis, reported, as his conclusion, 
“I am perfectly convinced of the feasibility of the proposed plan as far as regards 
aay ”; a conclusion that all subsequent experience and investigation have con- 

rmed.* The water, which can be abundantly obtained at a natural elevation of 
more than 130 feet above Trinity high-water mark, will be raised, after being soften- 
ed, into reservoirs situated on Stanmore Common, of a sufficient elevation to rise by 
gravity to all the highest grounds and buildings, and will be conducted into London 
through capacious pipes a the Edgeware Road. 

With respect again to quality, the promoters, while regretting the obstructions 
that this and other undertakings for the supply of water to the Metropolis have been 

bjected to during the last two sessions of Parliament, have the satisfaction of 
finding that the investigations deemed by the Government to be necessary, have 
ended in the decided and the unequivocal confirmation of their former statements by 
a tribunal undoubtedly competent and impartial. Professors Graham, Miller, and 
Hofman, the i t chemists appointed by Government as a Commission to con- 
sider the chemical quality of the supply of water to the Metropolis, when alluding 
to water from the chalk intended to pplied from Bushey Meadows, thus ex- 
press themselves in a report addressed to the Home Secretary of State, on the 17th 
of June last—* The inhabitants of London appear to have within their reach, in 
these chalk strata, a supply of water, which is asserted, on good authority, to be 
inexhaustible, and which may be considered as everywhere of an uniform composi- 
tion and quality. * * * * Jt contains absolutely nothing of organic origin capable of 
Surther alteration or decomposition, and is therefore wholly unobjectionable on the 
ground of organic constituents. Its clearness and brilliancy 2lso appear perfect, from 
the pl b of suspended matter, and are highly attractive. Possessing at 
all seasons the mean temperature of the year, the same water has an agreeable cool- 
ness and freshness, which might certainly be preserved in a great degree by proper 
means of conveyance and distribution. The only other quality desired in a town sup- 

ly was softness. * * * * The softening operation, by the use of lime, (proposed by 

rofessor Clark, of Aberdeen, which frees the water from two grains of chalk 
per pint, or one ton per million gallons, without leaving anything else in the 
water in the place of the chalk,) is applicable in all seasons to the spring 
water, which, indeed, adapts itself with singular felicity to that process. 
°° © © The chalk spring waters can thus be commanded with certainty anler three 
degrees of hardness, which is probably the extreme limit attainable anywhere 
in England for a great supply.” The water of the present Companies is reported by 

















* Mr. Dickenson, the paper-manufacturer, is now, and has for many years past been con- 
Stantly pumping up, at four of his mills in Hertfordshire, about two millions of gallons of 
spring water daily for manufacturing uses. This large amount of spring water is obtained 
oe four small borings (one at each mill) sunk in the chalk by Mr. R. Paten, and the level of 
the water in the boi has never varied. experimental well above referred to, sunk in 
1840, at Bushey Meadows, by order of a Committee of the House of Lords, was found to yield 
from four small bore-holes, each of only 5 inches diameter, sunk from the bottom of the well 





into the chalk fissures, as much as 1,800,000 gallons per day. Many other such practical illus- 
trations might be adduced. P a4 . 





being softened,” resume the learned Commissioners, ** is an —s pure water. 
It appears to be considerably superior even to the soft water from the streams of 
the Surrey sands. The chalk water alone is uniform in its excellence at all times, 
the sources of it lying beyond the influence of weather or season. Iv THE sUD6- 
MENT OF THE COMMISSIONERS, THIS SOFTENED CHALK WATER IS ENTITLED, FROM 
ITS CHEMICAL QUALITY, TO A PREFERENCE OVER ALL OTHERS FOR THE FUTURE suP- 
PLY OF THE Merrroro.is.” fs 

Water attested on such eminent engineering and chemical authorities to be ample 
in quantity, and the choicest in quality, can be furnished to the Metropolis at the 
moderate average rate of 20s, per house per year, being only from a half to a third of 
the charges of the Grand Junction and West Middlesex Water Companies, and yet 
return a dividend of 8} per cent upon the capital to be expended in carrying out the 
undertaking. This was shown in a formerly published and carefully considered 
estimate of the Engineer of the Company, as follows— 





Income. 
Say, 40,000 houses, supplied with 170 gallons per day, at an average , 
rental of 20s. per house. ........sseccecseeeseeereecsscssecesees £40,000 
1,200,000 gallons distributed to large wholesale consume at 3d. ee 
per 1000 gallons, ... 1.6.6.6 cece cere cere eee een e eee eeeeneeeeneee 5,475 
£45,475 
Expenditure. 
Annual taxes and working expenses... 0.6.6... 0 eee eens teens £15,725 
Say, capital expended (including 10,000/. for Act of Parliament) om 
350,000/. at 84 per cent ......... enc nn ches bee sepsqgvegecoonevecs 29,750 
£45,477! 


On the one hand, the well-attested superiority of the water, precluding all idea of 
future competition on the score of quality, and on the other, the economy of the pro- 
posed works compared with any of the existing ones, induced by the present low 
prices of iron and other materials necessary for the construction of them, unite in 
commending the undertaking to capitalists as affording a rare opportunity for making 
a profitable and a safe investment. : 

Nor is it merely as an eligible pecuniary investment that the present undertaking 
claims encouragement. A cheap supply of soft, bright spring water, uncontami- 
nated by the sewerage of towns or by the surface drainage of manured land, distri- 
buted at an agreeable and uniform temperature through pipes constantly charged 
into the houses of an extensive district of this crowded Metropolis—all of which 
conditions it is proposed to secure to the public by the act of Parliament authorizi 
the present undertaking—will be conducive to the health and to the comfort of 
classes. The highest rates the Company can ever charge in the Metropolis will be 
restricted, by an express clause in the proposed Act, to a scale (according to the 
rental) that was agreed upon between the promoters and a Committee ¢ appointed for 
the purpose at a public meeting of the rate-payers of Marylebone, held in the Prin- 
cess’s Concert Rooms on the 29th of January 1850. In such of the suburban places 
as attain to an elevation of more than 280 feet above the sea the rates will be neces- 
sarily somewhat higher than the forementioned, to compensate for the great eleva- 
tion to which the water must be pumped and the dispersed situation of the houses, 
but the maximum rates for these places will also be defined by the Act. A Joint 
Stock Company thus constituted, besides securing to the consumers a constant sup- 
ply of cheap and good water, cannot fail to lessen the price and correct the quality 
of the water in surrounding districts. Indeed, the recent investigation before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons has made manifest that the introduc- 
tion of such a Company is the only practicable means of effecting these long-desired 
but hitherto withheld improvements. It is a Company similar in principle to the 
present that has lowered the price of gas in the City from 7s. per 1000 cubic feet to 
4s., besides improving its quality, and that has secured to the consumers, under ex- 
press legislative enactment, that the present price of 4s. shall not be again raised. 
Promising a beneficial influence thus wide, the undertaking claims the support of 
every intelligent well-wisher of the community. 

39, Moorgate Street, December 1851. 


LONDON (WATFORD) SPRING WATER COMPANY. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 
To the Directors of the London (Watford) Spring Water Company. 
Gentlemen—I request that you will allot to me Shares of £25 
each in the above undertaking, and I agree to accept such of this number of Shares 
as may be allotted to me, and to sign the necessary Deeds, and to pay when re- 
quired the Deposit of 1/, 7s. 6d, per Share thereon. 

















Dated this day of 1851. 
Name and Surname in full ° ° 
Trade or Profession ‘ ; y ° ° 
Residence : . P ° ° 
Reference . ‘ . . . . . 
State whether Consumer or otherwise. ° . 





+ Distilled water may be regarded as devoid of hardness, that is to say, no portion of any 
soap put into it for use is destroyed by any matter that the water itself contains. The pre- 
sence of lime or magnesia is the cause of hardness in the Thames and most other waters. 
Each degree of hardness means as much hardness as would be imparted to a gallon of distilled 
water by a grain of chalk (or the quantity of lime or of calcium contained in a grain of chalk 
dissolved in it by whatever means. Every water with any hardness will, in proportion to its 
degree of this quality, destroy some soap before any of the soap can act upon the thing in- 
tended to be washed. Thus a water of 3 degrees of hardness will destroy about 6 ounces of 
pale soap, and another of 14 degrees will destroy about 26 ounces (= 1 Ib. 12 ounces) for every 
100 gallons, before becoming as soft as distilled water; but after these respective quantities 
are destroyed, the waters are equally soft, and every additional ounce will produce the same 
cleansing effect in 100 gallons of either as it would produce in 100 gallons of distilled water. 

¢ Consisting of Thomas Chapman, Esq. F.R.S. George Glasier, Esq. Edward Joseph, Esq 
William Kensit, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. John Nicholay, Esq. William H. Chicheley 
Plowden, Esq. F.R.S. M.P. Jonathan Soden, Esq. John Williams, Esq. M.P. James Wyld, 
Esq. M.P. 
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December 13, 1851.] 
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> 
HE THE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 

T ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1837. Em- 

wered by Special Acts of Parliament. 62, King William 

Bereet, London, and 21, St. David Street, Edinburgh. Capital, 

One Million Directors. : 

George Rousfield, Esq. Chas. Hindley, Esq. M.P. 

Thos. Challis, Esq. and Ald. Thomas Piper, Esq. 

Jacob Geo. Cope, Esq. Thos. B. Simpson, Esq Esq i 

John Dixon, Esq. Hon. C, P. Villiers, MP. 

Josep John Wilks, Esq. 

Richard Hollier, Esq. a ard Wilson, Esq. 


ae j - 
awson William Hunter jun. Esq. 
Joseph D: mee. George Meek, Esq. 

Secretary—Thomas Price, LL.D. 
Actuary—David Oughton, Esq. 
Solicitor—Stephen Walters, Esq. 

Annual Premiums for ee of 1001, payable at 
cath. 








” 
25 30 35 40 45 
£5. 4. £3. d. £s.a £s. d. £s.4. 
1163 «vee 218 ... 278 2157 ° 360 


THE ees ING ARE AMONGST THE DISTINCTIVE | 
Y: 


ATURES OF THE COMPAN 


1. Entire — «dom of the assured from responsibility, and 


exemption from the mutual liabilities of partnershi 
2. Payment of claims guaranteed by a capital of 1,000 0007, 
In the LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

4. Assurances are effected on participating and non-partici- 
pating tables, on ascending and descending scales, for short 
periods, and by policies payable at the ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, 
reviously in the event of death. 

2. Premiums paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, in a 
limited number of payments, in one sum, or on incre sing or 
decreasing scales. 

3. Policies on the participating scale immediately interested 
in the profits of the Company 





4. The age of the assured admitte d,on satisfactory evidence | 


deing presente 

5. Policies assigne dias security not forfeited by duclling, 
suicide, or the execution of judicial sentences. 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Houses, furniture, stock in trade, mills, merchandise, 
shipping in docks, rent, and risks of all descriptions, insured 
at moderate rates 

LOANS from 1007. to 10002. advanced on personal security 





and the deposit of a Life Policy to be effected by the 
/ borrower. ; ‘ 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
i Surveyors. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENE RAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : Oftices, London, 25, Pall 














Mall ; Dublin, 22, Nassau Street.—Established 1841. 
Directors—Benjamin r a, Esq. F.RS. © 

Edw. Doubleday, Esq Thos. Stevenson, Esq. P.S 

Major Henry Doveton. R. B. Todd, M.D. F ks 

George Gun Hay, Esq. | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L 

Charles Richardson, Esq. James Whishaw, Esq. F.S.A 


Atthe TENTH ANNUAT GENERAL MERTING of this 
Society, held on the 27th of November 151, 
Bensamin Puitcirs, Esq. F.1.S. in the Chair, 
The following Report was read, showing the progress of the 
Society since its establishment. 
“The Directors beg to refer the § 
lowing table, which shows the 
business of the oftice— 














harcholders to the fol 
eedy increase of the 





Annual Premiums 
payable on New 
policies issued 


Sums Assured by 
New Policies in 


Number of 
New Policies 











Year. issucd in each ye ar 

each year. £ d 
1842 .... 130 ... 13 7 
1843 e- Is 6 
Issa . 4 3 
1845 . 17 0 
1846 8 5 
1847 3 0 
1548 28 
1849 0 6 
1850 . 13 7 
1851 a 17 2 
Total. 1,326,552 8 1 57.949 18 8 





“From this it is found that the business done during the 
last year is larger than that of any preceding year, and that 
613 Policies were effected yielding annual premiums to the 
extent of 10,5271.; while the whole business of the first three 
years of the Society's existence was confined to the issue of 
335 policies, yielding 10,9951. in annual premiums. 

_ deaths during the year ending 1850 were much under 
the number expected. It was reasonable therefore to suppose 
that in the following yer they would have equalled or even 
exceeded the number expected ; and it is therefore satisf. 
tory to find that the number of deaths in the present ye 
still somewhat below that provided for by the Society's tables. 

“It is also a source of much satisfaction to the 
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| necessity of employing an agent, which will be found desirable 


Directors to | 


be enabled to state that the peculiar feature which originated | 


with this Society, and which at the outset constituted its 
principal claim to public support, viz. the assurance of un- 
sound lives on strictly scientific and sound principles, is fully 
appreciated by the public ; and that the experience of ten 
years has completely shown the correctness of the opinion 
originally expressed, that such business can be conducted with 
safety not only to the assured but to the assurers. The assu- 
rance of unsound lives is now very generally practised by 
other offices as well as this, but the principles upon which 
such business is done are by no means uniform. In this office, 
however, the premiums are tabulated from data quite as ac 
curate as those used for ordinary lives, whereas in other of- 
fices the premium is fixed without any accurate tables or data. 

“The Directors going out by rotation are Thomas Steven- 
son, E F.S.A. and Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. and the Au 
ditors going out of office by r ion are John Stirling Taylor, 
Esq. and Joseph White house, FE: “sq. all of whom being eligible, 
offer themselves for reélection.’ 

The Directors and Auditors retiring from office Baving been 
duly reelected without opposition, the business of the mecet- 
ing terminated by the usual vote of thanks being given. 

pectuses, containing very full tables of rates, forms of 
Proposal, and every other information, will be forwarded, 











postage- free, on applicatien to any of the Society's agents, or | 


to the Secretary, at the chief office, 25, Pall Mall. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, See ta y. 


OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 
AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. ——— Earl of Romney. 
ice- President—Lord Kenyon. 
ee Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Penny, Esq. 
Ata meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
¥EsDay, the 3d of Decemuen 1851, the cases of 9 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 8 were approved, and 1 rejected. 
Since the meeting held on the Sth of Novempern, 12 debtors, 
pty 11 had wives and 26 children, have been discharged 
¢ prisons of England and Wales ; the expense of whose 
Mneretion including every charge connected with the So- 
ciety, was ae 17s, 2d.; and the following 
Benefactions vented since the last Report— 
The Executors of LC late Robert Neale, Esq. Le- 
gacy, per Treasure: cane ae 0 5 
The Rey. Sir John. Newport, “Wart.” per Messrs. 
SCT, ‘citccvadsancunares A. 1 
x tions are received. by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, in 
¢ Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, » Temple ; also b; — follow - 
¥v ers—Messrs. Cocks " Drammonds, He Hoares, 
a and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
ere the books may be seen by those who are inclinea to sup- 
the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
ednesday in every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 
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| 
are subjected for the improve 


= r 
LOXPDON-MADE WATCHES, with the 
Patent detached Lever Escapement, and Jewelled.—In 
silver cases, 4} guineas ; in gold cases, 10 guincaseach. The 
information that every customer should obtain previous to the 
purchase of a Watch will be found in the Pamphict published 
by T. Cox Savory and Co. Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, 
which will be forwarded gratis on application 
» , " , > yICTT Pe 

KLEGANT TOILET REQUISITES 

4 ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for the growth, and 
for preserving, improving, and beautifying the human hair 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for improving and beautifying 
the skin and complexion, eradicating all cutaneous erup- 
tions, sunburn, freckles d discolourations. ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for preserving and beautifying 
the teeth, strengthening the gums, and for rendering the 
breath sweet and pure. ROWLANDS’ AQUA DORO. This 
is the most fragrant and refreshing perfume ever yielded by 
the “ Souls of Flowers.” It retains its fresh and delightful 
odorousness for days. It is invigorating, gently stimulating, 
yet sedative; and it is an unrivalled quintessential spirituous 
product. Sold by A. Rowranp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by all Chemists and Perfumers 


Under the especial Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and Field- Marshal his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, K.G, K.T. K.P. G.CB. and G.CM.G 


> r > r 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
and EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.n. 18: 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, Waterloo Place, London. 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
profession and station in life, and for every part of the world, 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 
Tropics. 
he Rates of Premiums are constructed upon sound prin- 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a 
moderate addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase 
of risk, persons assured in this office may change from one 
climate to another without forfeiting their policies 
| Focr-Firtus of the Prorrrs are divided among the Assured. 
| The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the 
Sccond Septennial Division of Profits, in the present y 
| 1851, have warranted the apportionment of a very libe ral 
‘ Ronus 
The additions to various Policies are 

















shown in the follow- 















yan NOD LS 2 T ) . Y 
«<a Total l INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 
when effected Sum Additions NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
| Assured in Assured in 1851 | eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
25 1838 . £1000 2) Participators | Acidities, Heartburn, He che, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
1838 + 1000 8 in Two a mild aperient it is adm vty pted for delicate females, 
1838 - 1000 6 Septennial | particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
1838 . lwo s Divisions | infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
1838 1v00 3 of Profits the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
1st4 1000 ©) Participators rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
1si4 1000 r+ ae ino Chore | Prepared by Dixxeronn and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
184 1000 4 Septe 1 | ral Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
' : : ee ) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
+ Iie peed 4 Division bl re em ist throughout the empire 
6s Isis 1ov0 edits | Sse P 





JOSEPH CARTW RIGHT BRETTELL, 


pNsu RANCE AGAINST RAILWAY | 
ACCIDENTS, BY THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 


Secretary. 


ARTERY REVIEW, No. 
..—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for 
the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 22d instant. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





12 and 13 Vic. 





cap. 40 
Old Broad Street, 


Ofices, No. 3, Od Broad Street, London. foixge RGH REVIEW, No. CXCIII. 
| For the convenience of frequent or daily travellers the | 4—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are 


requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before 
Monpnay, the 29th inst.; and BILLS not later than 
Wepxrspay, the 31st inst. 


Company issue periodical tickets at the following rates of 
| premium, which give the holder the option of travelling in 
any class carriage, and on any railwes ay in the kingdoum— 




















; TO INSUR London : Loxemax, Brow Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 
£1000, at an Annual Premium of 20s a ne —— 
£200, at an Annual Premium of 5s DVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for 





Single Journey 
tations in the kingdom, at the following rates of premium— 
/. to insure 1000/, ina Pirst-class Carriage 
2d. to insure 5002, in a Second-class Carr . 
ld. to insure 200/. in a Third-class Carriage | 
These sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the 
holder in case of fatal accident while travelling by railway, 
with proportionate compensation to himself in cases of per 


the Janvary Numnper of the WESTMINSTER 














+ 
and FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, require to 
be sent on or before 24th instant to the publisher. 
Joun CHarman, 142 Strand. 
ARTO JOURNAL FOR JANUARY.— 
. : . IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS seme 
| "Std Dercad Sevest, @cteher esi. AND secretary. ME, | teed Circulation, 30,000.)—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
SCE PP ea Ts this Number should be addressed to Mr. Clark, on or 
| EST WALLSEND COALS. TH before the 16th instant.—Art-Journal Office, 8, Wel- 
INCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL COMPANY are | lington Street North. 
now delivering in London, and at all the Stations of the Lon- 7 
jon and North western Railway Company, )XTRA NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS 




















don and North-western Kailway Company, the above supe- k 
| rior House Coals, at very reduced prices; also Cannel in 4 OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS. On the 18th De- 
lumps for Dr cae aoangy foes _~ oe a . to Loe b uy. Cetaber will be published, price 2d. AN EXTRA NUM- 
Bee hhckiviane London: My. Wirece Carri paddeston | BER OF. HOUSEHOLD WORDS, conducted b 
Row, Kirmingham, for the Stations between ‘st vfford and , CHARLES ‘Dickens, showing WHAT OMRISTMAS TS 
Harrow; Moscre ¥< 4 #reace, tor Shrewsbury Dis. TO EVERY BODY.—Office, 16, Wellington St. North. 
o the t the 0 ‘ t RD AWTD — > "Dvr TTAND 
tit oto the Company, at their Cuts Ouse. 7. Meeron® | TOAXTERS GREAT EXHIBITION 


| PICTURES, the INTERIOR and EXTERIOR, 

are now publishing at 7s. the Pair; upwards of 70,000 

have been already sold. 
London: 11 and 12, 


Gas, Cannel, and other Cos als, supplie a to ore ler 


NDIA. 


in the East India Company's Cavalry, 
or Medical Service «© respectfully informed, that on applica 


Cadets receiving Appointme nts 


Artillery, Infantry, Northampton Square. 








tlon to Messrs. CHRISTIAN, they will be furnished with "ve "© ‘ rv 
carefully prepared ESTIMATES, showing the whole cost of pP' N i SA L M A N A C K for 1852, 
OUTFIT and PASSAGE via the Cape or Egypt, without the price 3d. or Stamped 4d. will be published in the 


course of the month. 
Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street ; 
sellers and Newsmen. 


to thos 11, Wigmore 





who study economy St. Cavendish Sq and sold by all Book- 











TICOLU’S REGISTERED PALETOT ~~ —— 
also the EIDER DOWN PALETOT, and NICOLL’'S Now reac 
TOGA, or RAILWAY COMFORTER) now ready at in,us, TYHE AMERICAN AL MANACK; and 
, oe pen strony _ -, ao Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the year 
Guineas cach ; thus it deservedly bears the name of being 1852. Anearly application is requested, as the number is 
not only the most fashionable, but also the cheapest and most _ limited.—London : Joun Cuapman, 142, Strand. 








RT-JOU RNAL, ( (commencing with the 
Ist of January 1852 a New Votvume with the 
New Year,) price 2s. 6d. Monthly. 

The Conductors of the Art-JourNaAL, grateful for the 
extensive support they have received during a year of 
extraordinary excitement, energy, and prosperity, in 
all that appertains to THe Arts it was established to 
assist and promote, are endeavouring to introduce into 
that Publication all the improvements of which it is 
capable. 

With the New Series of the Art-Journat, beginning 
in 1849, was commenced the ** Vernon Gallery,” a col- 
lection of Line-Engravings of the Works by British 
Artists presented to the Nation by the late Robert 
Vernon, Esq. Of these each Monthly Part contains 
two, together with a Steel Engraving of Sculpture ; 
and in January 1852 will commence Engravings from 
the famous Gallery at Chatsworth, by special per- 
mission of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. Each 
Parr also contains, generally, about Fifty Engravings 
on Wood ; and the lette rpress is supplied by ex- 
perienced and accomplished writers on the Fine Arts 
and the Industrial Arts. The Arr-Journat has been 
accepted as ‘a valuable acquisition to the atelier of 
the artist, to the library of the amateur, to the desk of 
the student, to the workshops of the manufacturer, and 
to the drawing- -table of the lover of Art and the ad- 
mirer of beautiful Engravings.” 

Since its commencement as the “ Art-Union,” in 
1839, (under the Editorship by which it is now con- 


durable garment ever offered to the public 


T°. PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
The tendency of modern taste, as exercised in boy's 
dress, is happily free from the ievons folly to which girls 
nt of figure and gait, as it is 
a le by Messrs. NICOLL, 114, 116, 
118, and 120, Re and 22, Cornhill, th hest and 
limbs, although ¢ i, are not improperly confined ; 
and the result is a bette r chance of having in riper life a well- 
formed chest, with free play for the lungs and other vital 
t may here be mentioned that a kind of warm 
at for boys has recently been produced at the above 
warerooms, which will doubtless prove acceptable, the price 
of which is One Guinea and upwards 


> el ; : 
I IVERIES.—As the season is rapidly 
4 approaching when, in most Families, orders are given 
for the usual supply of their Servants Clothing, Messrs. 
NICOLL, of 114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT STREET, also at 
22, CORNHILL, beg to announce that they are prepared to 
submit their prices with drawings (where a change is contem 
plated) ; and whether for a single suit, or where a quantity 
is needed, this department will be found to present all the 
economical and useful advantages for which the other branch- 
es of their business have now, for a long period, induced much 


public favour. 

\ ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 











called, In the 















nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached ducted, ) =. circulation has been gradually raised from 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- | 300 to 28,00 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- | It will ey evident, to those who review the progress 


brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of | 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Binovey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS a sure Remedy 


for Asthma, Coughs, Colds, and Chest Diseases.—Per- 
sons suffering from these Complaints, whether of long stand- 
ing or arising from recent wld, should give these celebrated 
Pills a trial, as a few doses will afford partial relief, anda 
short continuance will insure a certain cure. Thousands who 
have considered their cases hopeless, and who were even un- 
able to lie down in bed, have been restored to health by these 
invaluable Pills; which possess extraordinary power in 
carrying off the phlegm and giving a healthy action to the 
lungs. Testimonials of the highest character can be adduced 
in proof of the wonderful efficacy of Holloway's Pills. Sold by 
all Druggists, and at Professor Hottowar’s, 244, Strand. ‘ 


of Art, during the last seven or eight years, that the 
ublic, from whom such patronage was to be obtained, 
nad to be created ; and it may be assumed that the 
Art-JouRNAL has been an important instrument in ad- 
vancing those Arts, which were, until within a com- 
paratively recent —— greatly neglected and entirely 
unrepresented in England. 

The Arr - Journnat now circulates extensivel 
throug! e Uni 





h the best channels in Europe, 
States, and the British Colonies ; its large circulation 
and consequent power supply the best stimulus for 
exertion : and it may be justly demanded of its con- 
ductors that their future resources will be wisely and 
liberally made available to manifest their sense of the 
support they have received, and to secure its con- 
tinuance. 

London: Grorce Virtue, Publisher, Paternoster 
Row. Office of the Editor, 8, Wellington Street North. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[Saturday, 

















This day, Second Edition, rary and enlarged, 3s. 

YNGLISH SYNONYMES. E Mdited by 
Ricuarp Wuarety, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


~ PROF — ‘LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM. 
ow ready, feap. 8vo. price 5 
HE “GOLDE N LEGEND. 
By Henry Wapswortu Loncretiow. 
Davin Boour, 86, Fleet Street. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Just published, imp. Svo. 2ls.; coloured, 42s. 
HRISTIAN GRACES in OLDEN 
TIME: 16 highly-finished Engravings, with 
Poetical Illustrations by Henry Stesnine, D.D. 
Davin Bosve, Fleet Street. 
THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
Tn a new and splendid binding, 21s.; coloured, 42s. 
OURT ALBUM for 1852: 
A Series of Twelve Portraits of the Female Aris- 
tocracy, engraved by the most eminent Artists, from 
Drawings by John Hayter; with Biographical and His- 
torical Memoirs. Davin Boeve, Fleet Street. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, BY W. WILKIE COLLINS. 


Tn a few days, in small 8vo. price 5s. with a Frontispiece by J. E. Mrtxars, 


MR. WRAY’S 


OR THE MASK AND THE MYSTERY. 
By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “ Antonina,” 
RICHARD PRENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


CASH-BOX:; 


“Rambles beyond Railways,” &c. 
*,.* Orders received by all Booksellers, 





IN THE Press. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to her Majesty. 


THE BOOK OF 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GARDENING, ARCHITECTURAL, 
With upwards of Oxr 


GARDEN, 


ORNAMENTAL, AND CULTUR AL 
Tuovsanp ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, late Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the 
Belgians at Claremont and Brussels, and now to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch 


at Dalkeith Palace; Author of ‘* The Practical Gardener,” 


ce. Xe. 


To be published in Monruty Parts, beginning in Fesrvary 1852, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London; 


orders received by all Booksellors, 





~ HEATH’S KEEPSAKE. 
Just published, price 21s. elegantly bound, 
K EEPS A KE for 1852. 
Edited by Miss Power. With Contributions by 
the most Popular Writers of the day. 
The Plates engraved under the superintendence of 
Mr. Frederick Heath. 

Davip Bocur Fleet Street. 
COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE COMICAL 
CREATURES FROM WURTEMBERG.” 

In small 4to. price 3s. 6d.; coloured, 6s. 

OMICAL PEOPLE MET WITH IN 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. Drawn and en- 
graved from the Designs of J. J. GranpviILie. 
D. Boovur, 86, Fleet Street. 
COMPANION VOLUME TO * THE BIBLE 
SRY.” 





In imperial 8vo, h a ‘ly bound, price 31s. 6d. 
( UR SAVIOUR, with PROPHETS and 
APOSTLES. Fightee n highly-finished Engra- 
vings from Original Drawings; with Biographical 

Sketches by Eminent Divines. 

Davip Boevur, Fleet Street. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 
Now ready, 2s. 6d. with large coloured Frontispiece, 
YOMIC ALMANACK and DIARY 

for 1852. 
Profusely Illustrated by Groner Crvurksmank. 
Javip Boaur, Fleet Street. 





Now re ady, and to be had of all Bookse llers, 


MILT’S ALMANACKS for 18682. 


BIJOU ALMANACK, with 4 small Portraits. 1s. 
MINIATURE ALMANACK, size 1} by 2} inches. 6d. 
MINIATURE ALMANACK, in roan tuck. 1s. 


POCKET ALMANACK, cloth, 9d.; roan tuck, Ls. 6d. 
DOGUE’S POCKET DIARY, in cloth, 6d. 

Davip Boovur, Fleet Street. 
AMUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 
In a few days, square 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

CRACKER BON-BON for CHLRIST- 

MAS PARTIES; consisting of Christmas Pieces 

for Private Representation, and other seasonable mat- 

ter, in Prose and Verse. By Rosexr B. Broven. Il- 

lustrated by H. G. Hine. 

Also, profusely illustrated, price 5s. cloth, 

ACTING CHARADES; or Deeds not Words: a 

Christmas Game to make along evening short. By 

the Brothers Mayuew, Authors of ‘ The Greatest 

Plague of Life.” 

D. Bocur, 86, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 


6a. 
D*: WHEWELL’S LECTURE AT 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS.--The Inaugural 
Lecture : The GENERAL BEARING of the GREAT 
EXHIBITION on the PROGRESS of ART and SCI- 
ENCE, by the Rev. W. Wuewett, D.D. F.R.S. Master 


of Trinity. (The first of a Series to be delivered at the 
Society of Arts, at the suggestion of H.R.H. Prince 
Albert.) D. Bocur, 86, Fleet Street. 





EXTRA VOLUME.—GREAT EXHIBITION, 
Just published, pr a 6s. with a Portrait of H.R.H. 
rince Albert 
¥* AR-BOOK Of FACTS in the GREAT 

EXHIBITION of 1851; its Origin and Progress, 
Constructive Details of the Building, the most re- 
markable Articles and Objects Exhibited, Xe. By 
Joun Timps, Editor of the ** Arcana of Science.” 

Davip Boeur, Fleet Street. 


ow re ady, beautifully bound, pri 
HR {IST MAS WITH T HE “POR TS ; 
a Collection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive 
Verses, relating to the Festival of Christmas. Embel- 
lished with 50 tinted Illustrations by Birxer Fosrrr, 
and with Initial Letters and other ornaments. New 
Edition. 

*.* This extremely beautiful volume was shown by 
the Trustees of the British Museum to their visitors 
during the Exhibition of 1851, as a triumph of typo- 
graphic and pictorial art. 

Javip Bocver, Fleet Street. 





In two large volumes, handsomely half-bound, price 3/. 
3 BOOK OF THE FARM 
By Henry Sreenens, F.R.S.E. 

A New Edition, entirely rewritten, and embracing 
every recent application of Science to Agriculture. Il- 


lustrated with Portraits of Animals Painted from the | 


Life, Engraved on Steel by Tuomas Lanpsger and 
others ; and with 600 Engravings on Wood by BransTon. 
Wa. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
CONFIRMA nage 

Tn a pocket volume, pr 
GIFT AT CONFIRMATION : a 
Selection of POEMS in Lllustration of the SER- 
VICE. Edited by the Author of ‘* Aids to Develop- 
ment,” ‘‘ Memorials of Two Sisters,” and other 





Rivinerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


In the press, by the same Author, 
The CRYSTAL PALACE; a Tale for Youth. 


CHAMBERS, 
The Work to be issued Monthly, 
of “ Cuampers’s Eprnpuren Journat 
of readers 
that periodical. In short, this Pocket Miscellany may, in 
“ CoamBers’s Journan,” and is respectfully offered as a liter ary companion for the Rartway, the Frresipr 
or the Busa. 

W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. S. ORR 


CHAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY, 
A NEW WORK PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


In Monthly Volumes, price Sixpence each in paper covers. First Volume to be issued at 


Christmas. 
The demand for alight and entertaining class of books for perusal on Railways, 
as it has done other publishers, to prepare 


Glasgow ; J. M‘GLASHAN, 


a series of cheap and handy volumes 
will consist P urtly of amusing ps upers re printed from the e rly quarto volumes 
and unknown to the y« ung ¢g 
and partly of articles of a similar kind for whic h space has not been found in the current numbers 
be considered 


now irrecoverably out 


‘0. oe nc orne r, London; 
Dublin ; ¢ 


has induced W. and R- 
accessible to al] 


D, N. CIHAMBERS, 


1 Booksellers. 





Specially constructed with 





NEW EDUCATIONAL Lrg by ALEXAN DER KEITH JOHNSTON, 


On me t P unuary will be mid 


SCIIOOL 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTLV oe “GEOGR. \PHY. 


FOUNDED ON THE MOST RECENT 


By ALEX. KEITH JOMNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 
Majesty for Scotland; Author of * The Physical Atlas.” * 


4 SCHOOL ATLAS OF ane 


DISCOVERIES AND RECTIFICATIONS, 


a View to the Purposes of Sound Instruction, 
which the Relative Size of Countries can at once be perceived. 


and on a uniform Series of Scak 


Geographer in Ordi nary to her 
» National Atlas,” &c. 


GEOGRAPTTY, 


In which the subject is treated in a more a and « ele ete manner 


than in the previous works of the 
iccuracy and neatness of the highest style of: 

>a clearness, correctness, an 
; any ot the common Atlas¢ ! 
, or through any respectal 


*,.* By means of a« these werks combine the 
ving, with a mechanics al 3 ap splic atic on of colours - which the 
gance unappreached by former methods, and at price 
offered for sale. Specimen sheets may be had on applic ation to the 
Bookseller. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 





evidence of deep thought, 
* The authoress is decidedly a writer of great power. 
excited by this very pleasing work.” — Daily News. 





TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


In 2 vols. 


SPIRITUAL 


OR TRIALS TURNED TO GOLD. By the 


* A careful perusal of this work has impressed us with a very high opinion of its merits. 
and will always sustain its character 


In 2 vols. post $vo. 


ANTONY; OR THE DEAF 


Ill. 


THE CONVENT AND THE ILAREM. 


By Madame PISANI, 
3 vols. 


The Second Edition of 


JOUN DR : YTON, 


Two \ 


** Possesses more real inter st than twenty 
** A work of rare power.” —Literary Gaz 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


ALCHEMY : 


Author of ‘* Hearts in Mortmain,” ‘* Cornelia,” &c. 
It bears abundant 
as a book of profonnd wisdom.” 
» most jaded novel reader must find his curiosity 


AND DUMB 
! OLD ENGAGEMENT ; 


STORY. Sy Junta Day 


Ker w Burlington Street. 


Morning Pos 


BOY. 


Post Svo. 





a drawing by 


by the judgment of the Court of Exchequer, 
lication not coming within the provisions of the Stamp 
Act, will be regularly continued and much improved. 

The First Volume, being a Narrative of the Public 
Events of 1850, is alw: ays on sale, price 3s. neatly bound 
incloth. The Second Volume will be published early 
in January. 





Now ready, neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. (col- 
lected and revised from ** Household Words,” with a 


table of dates,) Tur Firsy Vouum 


CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAN iD 
By Cuartes Dickens. With a Frontispiece from 
F. W. Topham. The History will be 
completed in Three Volumes of the same size and price. 


BRADBURY and he VANS, ll, Bouve rie Street, 


In Weekly Numbers, price 2d or stamped for post, 3d.3 
in Monthly Parts, and in Half-yearly Volumes, (three 


of which are published, ) 


OUSEHOLD WORDS: a Weekly 
Journal. Conducted by Cartes Dickens. 
Designed for the Instruction and Amusement of all 
Classes of Readers and to assist in the Discussion of 
the Social Questions of the time. 


Also, published at the end of —— month, at the 
same Office, price 


goa N AR RATIVE OF 
CURRENT EVENTS; which being ss Ya 
alegal pub- 


Office, No. 16, Wellington Street North, Solid by 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Author of ** Peter the Ww Salon: 
ANECDOTES of the HABITS 


GOOD in EVERYTHING ; 
. By Mrs. BARWELt. 
. 38. 6d. cloth, 4s. 6d. coloured. 
DOLL and HER FRIENDS, By the Autho 
i ‘a With Illustrations, by 
, 38. 6d. coloured. 
and his PLAYFELLOWS 
With Illustrations,by Absoon- 
, 3s. 6d. coloured. 
t: : his Early Life 
By W. H.G. KINGSTO™, 
"Penn Svo. 6s, cloth. 
AUSTRALIA; or the Wander 
in the Bush and the 
With Engravings. Feap. 8vo. 6s. ct 
» WONDERS of HOME; 
With Engravings. 


STORIES of JULIAN 
Written by his Mamma. 


ings of Captain Spencer, 


Grant and Grirrtrrn, Corner of 


NEW AND —a AR WORKS FOR THI 
YOUNG 


SE AWOR TH; Tale of 


H. G. Krxestox, 


” With Engravings, ! 


and Adv 


Wil 


in Eleven Stories, 








eneration 


a supplementary 





ou 


and INSTINCT ¢ 
~ Author of “ The Atri 
Wanderers,” “* Adventures in Australia,” &c. With L- 
i Feap. Svo. 6s. cloth. 
or the Early History 
With Engravings. 


lo 


Royal 16mo. 


St. Paul's Churchyard. 


ou 


anata 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 25s. cloth, ys ; Ms 
AL MONI: : an Essay on the Chrono- N E W BOOK S, oO 4 B U R N A N D Cc 0.’ ’ 


graphic al and Numerical ‘Systems in use among NEW PUBLICATIONS 
the Ancient Jews. To which is added, an Appendix, } — Now Reavy side 
containing an Examination of the Assyrian, Egyptian, | e 





se nal Lonemax, Baows, Gai a, Reo. Se. LONGMANS. . \ rR. DISRAEL ia 3 N E Ww WORK, 

Cheaper Edition, 28.@@ of The Traveller's Library, No. 13. Biogr: en Tarek ee 

OPULAR POEMS. “Selected by KE. } Mr. MACAUTLAY’S ESSAYS on the “a. Sa 

Paans . LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON, and on HO- \ R. ELIOT WARBURTON’S NEW 

: “ty oe OE t RY. DREN. Gaitlen. ” _ an | RACE WALPOLE, ‘ PR Bed E _. a wry ; OR THE MERCHANT 
ions Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. On December 31, ‘ vols Just ready.) 


HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Two folio volumes, half-bound morocco, 2/. 2s 
ACRED MINSTRELSY: a Collection ae nts, and the propose ante myo Canal. by Iv. 
“red Music the est Works o ‘ »» G. Savier. 2 vols. Svo. with many ustrations anc yy TIT’WsS “ ‘ i 
v ot Sus red i. he Coe ~~ t - of the Uriginal Maps. age a sdencmany \ A RY ; HOW I t's JACOB BEN- 
a a. en SS Se, San Venera . “| IVE DIXEN THE JEW.” From the Danish, 3 vols. 


16mo. price ls, 


II. | . The) +o , y 
NICARAGUA ; its People, Scenery, | G4“ SLICKS TRAITS OF AMERI- 


CAN HUMOUR. 3 vols. 


Pieces, with Accompaniments for the Pianoforte and . 
Organ. . a . ‘a . . , 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. a . - e AVENSCLIFFE 
° The Traveller's Library, 11 and 12. By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” 8 vols. 


NEW Feed ia ee ie He Od: ype. 2 | ROTHEN. A New Edition, complete | "4 *try of remarkable power and beauty."—Poat 








. ere 1 etters Ren a ) _ | in Two Parts, l6me. Price ls, each; or in 1 vol. 2s, 6d. > = ow .. 
pa, Saeneee 4 sng: Ray es ; mh. “tt pm eon ¥ In- cloth. F A L K E N B R G. By the Author 
Sev. Anvace B. Rowan, A.M. ; ™ 4. of * Mildved Vernon.” 3 vols. ' 
Dublin : Groner Hs uu KT, 17, Grafton Street : WESLEY, and METHODISM. By Wh AN iy romance, ‘ Falkenburg’ is a capi- 
Remien : Gunteve, Fiest Street; and at Deskecers. ISAAC TAYLOR. With an Original Portrait of ° 
MISS KAVANAGH’S NEW WORK. Wesley. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. ‘ 0 / ) me ° 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portraits, price 12s, ( LARA HAR cm tIN GT ~—t A Domestic 
elegantly bound in embossed cloth, gilt edges, 5. * No one can re ad thic int r aes novel without per 
ony 2 one one - oonec ‘ s eres ove i aad 
\ TOM EK N OF Cc il R IST I AN I 7 Z The Rev. EK. A. LI | | ON On the ceiving that facts in real life are delineated, The story 
Exemplary for Acts of Piety and Charity. By CHURCH of CHRIST, in its IDEA, ATTRIBUTES, | is Worked out with great discrimination, adorned with 
Junta Kavaxacu, Author of * Women in France, and MINISTRY. 8vo. 16s. sentiments that do credit to the writer, and written 
“ Nathalie,” Xe. | with sparkling vivacity and cleverness.” — Messenger. 


London: Smiru, Ever, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 6 lo be had of all Booksellers 
. o be had of all Booksellers, 


ee ae ty, the athe the nacen Aunt.”| Mr. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS | ITERARY CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
¢ Story of 1 xe. Just published, in one : “ . “ 
vol. elegantly bound, price = selected from THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 2 vols. 4 Published by COLBURN and CO. 

ae 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


oy me Svo, 24s. 
ee Z 1. MISS STRICKLAND'S LIFE OF 


a Chris tmas Narrative 





‘Awe Libertate Decentri, The Right Hon. Sir JAMES STE- QUEEN ELIZABETH, complete in a single volume 
Quando ita majores voluerunt utere, narra.” PHENS’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRA- | &f 800 pages; forming the Fourth Volume of the New, 
London: Groner Horny, 125, Mount St. Berkeley Sq. PHY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. Revised, and Cheaper Edition of ** Lives of the Queens 
jm ae blishea = of England.” With Portrait, &c. 12s. 
Just published, price Ls. _ " ANE WT TGS ae 
HE TA ve K o EF TODAY 8. 2, HISTORIC SCENES. By Aayes 
“ n i ie in: Maia . . The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELE- | Steicxtsyv. 1 vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. I. of the CABINET OF REASON, the essen- |) MENTARY SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSO- 3. THE YEAR-BOOK of the COUN- 
tial object of which is to bring together a literature by PHY. Second Edition, Svo. 12s. TRY; or the Field, the Forest, and the Fireside. By 
which the writers and thinkers identified with Free- Wituas Howrrr. Second and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
thought and the Sovereignty of the Individual may 9. with Illustrations, 6s. 


es 4 ny yy Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 4. ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS 


J. Watson, 5, Queen's Head Passage, Pater- 











noster Row. ENGLAND, from the Accession of James the Second, | By W. J. Bropenir, Esq. F.R Cheaper Edition, 
Seventh Edition, Vols. 1. and Il. 8vo. 32s. Ll vol. ¢ 
NEW SPORTING WORK, WITH ILLUSTRA- . =D cpa mnee 
TIONS BY JOHN LEECH. 10 5. THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
On the Ist of January will be published, to be com- _ . vee , ‘ | By Error Warevrron, Esq. Eighth and Cheaper Edi- 
pleted in Twelve Month ly Parts, price 1s. each, The Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE’S | tion, 1 vol. with Mustrations, 10s. 6d. 
M's. SPONG SPORTING TOU R. HISTORY. of thi ROW ANA unde th _ BMrine. 6. LIVES of the PRINCESSES 
By the Author of “ Handley Cross,” * Jorrocks’s | Vols. I. and II. Svo. 28s, Vol. IIT. just published, Ms. | ENGLAND. By Mrs. Evererr Green. 3 vols, with 
Jaunts,’ ich Number co anta uining One coloured 1 Portraits, 10s. 6d. each. 
Engraving and numerous Wood- by Joun Leecn. . ae , . 7909 TT PE pe 
contee : Pes lished at the Punch @Mfice, 65, Fleet St The Re C. 7 SMITH’S NEW 7. LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS on 
aa M ACV ~ : -- : the HOLY LAND Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF MILTON'S METRICAL TRANSLATION of the JERUSALEM ‘ . <r i a . — 7 
POETICAL WORKS. DELIVERED of TASSO, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 8 EVELYN’S DIARY. New and 
—— pi int ed, in 4 vols. 8vo. (wi “7 Portrait, ) Chez Edition, 2 vols. 21s. 


: he Eh EAien ’ 12. 9 THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER’S 
 - HOE ric AL WORKS OF JOTLN A HISTORY of MAGIC, WITC H- NARRATIVE of a TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE at 
21s. 















Lm a em — ee i various | ORAFT, and ANIMAL MAGNETISM. By J. NINEVEH, &e. 2 
Authors; and an Account of the Life anc ritings of > post Svo. 18s say ‘ . Ab hl . — 
Milton, principally from Original Documents in the Coracnoun, Esq. 2 vols. | vo. 18s. 10. PASSAGE in the LIFE of Mrs. 
State Paper Office. By the late Rev. H. J. Toop, M.A 13 MARGARET MAITLAND of SUNNY SIDE. Writ- 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty, and Archdeacon P 7 Saati | ten by Herself. Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 
of Cleveland. Mr. JOHN FRANCIS’S HISTORY e : eae 
Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, | of the BANK of ENGLAND; its Times and Tradi- NEW WORKS, 
roa :. ~ te ittaker and 7 : - 1 nso ns i Me i + tions. Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, TO BE PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER, 
Smith er, and Co.; J bain; ishbourne ; wid, ue ee : alee 
Houlston and Stoneman; Stevens and Norton; H. G. 4 } bs LI FE and rIM ES of DAN T E. 
Bohn; Bickers and Bush; W. White; and W. G., . . See atiaes . y By Count Cesare Bauno. Edited, with an In- 
Ginge r, London; and G, and J. Robinson, Liverpool. Mr. J IH N I RA N¢ Is s ¢ H he IN [- troduction, by Mrs. Buxnury. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
BINGLEY’S USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.—SEVENTH se at ae PERS of . = STOCK EX- 2. 
EDITION IAPTED oO TH PRESEN iE. Second Edition. Svo. 12s _ _— ra . v1) > 
STATE O} a . ' | RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
In 2 vols. 12m« + h . lates and 150 Wood-cuts,) price 15. LIFE; or BOOKS, PLACES, and PEOPLE. By 
16s. the Seve dition, revised and improved, of Mr. aT TIN FRANCIS'S H IST mY = ~. “> ——. a a ** Our Village, 
TSEFUL KNOW LEDGE; or a_ Fa-| of the ENGLISH RAILWAY; its Social Relations a es ' ; 
miliar Account of the various PRODUCTIONS | and Revelations, 2 vols. 8vo. 2s. 3 
of ATURE, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, which ‘ A RIDE OVER the ROCKY MOUN- 
cally s y ed po teed tps Work af ieearuethon , ms ‘erpprantTr . TAINS to OREGON and CALIFORNIA With a 
and Rx ference. By the Rev W wEEZAM Binotar, M.A. Mr. M‘Ctl LL y H s | RE \ I LSE on | Glance at some of the Tropical Islands, including the 


West Indies and Sandwich Islands By the Hon, 
Post Svo. 


I L.S. Author of “* Animal Biography.” Enlarged by | the CIRCUMSTANCES which determine the RATE : 
the late Daxirt Coorer, Associate of the Linnwan | of WAGES and the CONDITION of the LABOUR- | Henry Cooker. 


“ ciety, and formerly in the Zodlogical Department of ING CLASSES. Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 4. 

\ i>] -- er 17 SOLWAN; or WATERS of COM- 

Marshall, anc » Whittaker and Co.; Smith, Elder ; , iawn FORT. By Tux Zaran, a Sicilian Arab of the Twelfth 

a ( ¥ amdeon’ aoe — and ¢ i : and : Mer, K L, | Z A AC I ON » M O I BD R N Century. ‘ ain the Ori rinal MS By Micnens 

Tegg and Co.: and Clarke and Co. aN ‘ "| COOKERY BOOK Eleventh Editi with Plates Amarr: and rendered into English by the Translator 
und Wood-cuts. Feap. Svo. 7s, Gd. of ** The Sicilian Vespers 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES OF ALL 
NATIONS, WITH — IR EQUIVALENTS IN 18 


yo 12 Dr. CHARLES WEST'S LECTURES | MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGARET 


New Edition, corres to the present time, price 12s. FULLER, M hesa Ossoli. Edited by Raurpu Wat 
. om t rchesé ssol “dited & AL~ 
\ ODERN (MB ist: a Manual of Ex- | on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD, | Ooi eton and Wiiiam H, Cuansine. 2 vols. 
4 changes in the various operations of Bills of Ex- | > ond Edition, revised ; with Index, Sve ust . post 81 
— ange and Bullion, with Tables of Foreign Monies 19 ve Coe 6. 
eights, and Measures, with their equivalents in Eng- - THE 
t . “> ‘* , . r spas ‘Tee NEW VOLUME FOR THE RAIL AND HOME 
— awning to the peceant, yes on fe trading Sr JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL’S LIBRARY. 
ations. sy ILLIAM ark, Author of ** The oun- ES STR ‘ ew ‘ on it) TAT RY , , ‘De . 
ting-house Guide to the Higher Branches of Arith- ol rLINES of ASTRONOMY. N Edition ; with NOTES ON NOSES. Price 1s. 
metic,” Ke. | Plates and Wood-cuts. 8vo. 18s. 
* A work of gre: at excellence.” — Times, Sept. 2, 1848. | “) 
Che care which has rendered this a sts undard’ work | a ween ope NEW WORKS NOW READ) 
pie Times, Oct. 29, 1851. | Pr. H. GOSSE’S NATI RALIST’S 1 
_ Inreresr ar att Rares rer Cent. SOJOURN in JAMAICA. With coloured Plates. ~— TAD VY “7 .w 
Xew Edition, stereotyped and warranted free from | Post Sve. Ms. , KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR 
or, in 1 vol. Svo. KO) pages, 10s. Gd. bound in cloth, P . . IN AFGUANISTAN. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
_INTERE + and DISCOUNT TABLES, computed 7 21. . , i. . : 
pated, od , 4, 4), and Sper cent. They are also ac- | rh , MISSION - or Seenes in Africa. | 2, . 
ai With Tables of Time and Brokerage. | ny Captain Maxzvar, C.D, Author of “Masterman | THE HON. FRED. WALPOLE'S 
i Ss precminen is guishe 0 i - ” > » , . > . . 
others on the os i subject’ by facility of reference Ready.” 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. | SOJOURN amongst the ANSAYRIT; with TRAVELS 
Te unctness of ty; “ ead accuracy of calculation. ; By | Ee { Pr rly bg a my BASE, Ge. 3 ve Oe. Um 
sUMMERSALI sill-broker. i i ads - *ortrait, Xc. 24. 2s 
Evrincuam WiLsox, aL Royal Exchange; and Messrs. London: LoncGMAN, Brown, Green, and Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
LONGMAN, LoNGMANS, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 








Now ready. 
I. 
FIRST YEARS of the AMERICAN 


WAR: 1763-80. By Lord MAHON. Being Vols. 5 
and 6 of his History or ENGLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Il 


A FAGGOT of FRENCH STICKS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nas- 
sau.” 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 


It. 
GURWOOD’S SELECTIONS from 
the WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 


Iv. 
LIFE of STOTHARD, R.A. With 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By Mrs. BRAY. 
Illustrated by Engravings of his Chief Works. Feap. 
4to. (On Saturday.) 
v. 
SERMONS for HOUSEHOLDS; or 


Fifty-four Sermons, written for Sunday Reading in 
Families. By Rey. JOHN PENROSE. Svo. 10s, 6d. 


vi. 


ZESOP’S FABLES, for Old and 


Young. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES. Illustrated with 
100 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 2s.6d. (On Tuesday.) 
Nearly ready. 


I. 
THE GRENVILLF PAPERS. 
Formerly preserved at Stowe ; inchs*lug ‘ Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Diary of Political Events.” Edited by W. J. 
SMITH. Vols. land 2. 8vo. (To be completed in 4 
Volumes.) 
I. 


LIVES of the FRIENDS and CON- 
TEMPORARIES of LORD CHANCELLOR CLA- 
RENDON. By Lady THERESA LEWIS. Portraits. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


In. 
ENGLAND and FRANCE UNDER 


the HOUSE of LANCASTER. With an Introductory 
Sketch of the Early Reformation. 8vo. 


IV. 
THE HAND; its MECHANISM 
and ENDOWMENTS, as evincing Design. By Sir 
CHARLES BELL. New Edition, with Portrait and 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 
v. 
THE DANES and NORTHMEN 
in BRITAIN. By J.J. A. WORSAAE, Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo, 


vi. 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
Vols. IX. and X. From the Restoration of the De- 
mocracy at Athens down to the Accession of Philip of 


Macedon, B.c. 403-359. Maps. 8vo, 
vil. 
INDIA and its GOVERNMENT. 


A Sketch of the Civil Government of India. With 
some Account of the Natives and Native Institutions. 
By GEORGE CAMPBELL, Bengal Civil Service. 


Vill. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL 
MANUAL, designed for Youth. By Dr. W. SMITH, 
200 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 


Ix 


MURRAY’S OFFICIAL HAND- 
BOOK of CHURCH and STATE, Feap. 8vo. (On 


es 


“ Mr. Murray’s meritorious Series."—Zhe Times. 





Now ready, complete in 76 Parts, post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each, 


MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 


FORMING A COMPACT AND PORTABLE WORK, 


The bulk of which does not exceed the compass of a single shelf, or of one trunk, 


suited for all classes and all climates. 


BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN. 
BISHOP HEBER’S JOURNALS in INDIA. 


IRBY and MANGLES’S TRAVELS in the HOLY 
LAND. 


DRINKWATER’S SIEGE of GIBRALTAR. 
HAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 

LETTERS from the BALTIC. By a Lady. 

THE AMBER WITCH. By Lady Durr Gor- 


DON. 


SOUTHEY’S LIVES of CROMWELL and 
BUNYAN. 


MEREDITH'S SKETCHES of NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

BARROW’S LIFE of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

FATHER RIPA at the COURT of PEKIN. 


LEWIS'S WEST INDIAN JOURNAL. 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S SKETCHES OF 
PERSIA. 


FRENCH in ALGIERS. By Lady Durr Gor- 


DON. 

FALL of the JESUITS, in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By WasnincTron 
Irvine. 


DARWIN'S VOYAGE of a NATURALIST. 

LORD MAIHION’S LIFE of CONDE. 

BORROW’S GYPSIES of SPAIN. 

MELVITLE’S MARQUESAS and SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDs. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lady. 

ABBOTT’S CHURCH MISSIONARY 
NADA. 

SALE’S BRIGADE in AFFGHANISTAN. 

LETTERS from MADRAS. By a Lady. 

ST. JOHN'S WILD SPORTS of the HIGH- 
LANDS. 

HEAD'’S RAPID JOURNEYS 
PAMPAS. 

SIEGES of VIENNA. By Lord Exiesmenr. 

FORD'S GATHERINGS from SPAIN. 

SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE. By Sir A. 
Gorpon. 


GLEIG’S STORY of the BATTLE of WATER- 
Loo. 


in CA- 


ACROSS _ the 


EDWARDS'S VOYAGE UP the RIVER AMA- 
ZON. 


MILMAN’S WAYSIDE CROSS. 


ACLAND'’S MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 
INDIA. 


GLEIG’S CAMPAIGNS at WASHINGTON. 

RUXTON’S ADVENTURES in the ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

CARNARVON’S TRAVELS in PORTUGAL and 
GALICIA, 

GLEIG’S LIFE of LORD CLIVE. 

HAYGARTH’S BUSH LIFE in AUSTRALIA, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HENRY STEFFENS. 

TALES of a TRAVELLER. By Wasurincton 


Irvine. 
CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the BRITISH POETS. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
STOKERS and POKERS; or the NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 
ST. JOHN’S ADVENTURES in the LIBYAN 
DESERT. 
LETTERS from SIERRA LEONE. By a Lady. 
GLEIG’S LIFE of SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 
MEMOIRS of SIR FOWELL BUXTON. 
LIFE of GOLDSMITH. By Wasurneton Ir- 





lst January.) 


VING. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LITERATURE FOR THE RAIL. 





Now publishing, 


MURRAY’S READING FOR 
THE RAIL: 
OR CHEAP BOOKS IN LARGE READABLE 
TYPE, 

Suited for all Classes of Readers—for various 
tastes—and for old and young of both sexes, 
To appear at short intervals, varying in size and 
price. 





The following have appeared. 


ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES”; 
Being a Selection from the Literary Papers 
which have appeared in that Journal. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


An Essay, reprinted from the “ Quarterly Re- 
view,” and Illustrated with Wood-cuts 
by ALKEN, 


oy 


Peap. 8vo. 3s. 
LOT MANON’'S FORTY-FIVE; 
OR A NARRATIVE OF THE REBELLION 
IN SCOTLAND IN 1745. 


Post Svo. 3s. 





LAYARD’S 
ABRIDGED ACCOUNT OF HIS 
RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH, 
Illustrated with many Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 


NIMROD ON THE ROAD. 
An Essay, reprinted from the “ Quarterly Re- 
view,”’ and Illustrated with Wood-cuts 
by ALKEN. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 








ESOP’S FABLES, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
By Rev. THOMAS JAMES. Illustrated with 
100 Original Designs by TENNIEL. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








NIMROD ON THE TURF. 
An Essay, reprinted from the “ Quarterly Re- 
view,” and Illustrated with Wood-cuts 
by ALKEN. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S READING FOR THE 
RAIL will contain Works of Sound Information 
and Innocent Amusement, suited not only for 
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